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FVom WaUer Scott. 

' Wc read the Vicar of Wakefi Rid in yonth and in 
age. We return to it again anc again, and bless the 
memory of an author who contrives so well to recon- 
cile us to human nature. Whether we choose the 
pathetic, or the humorous parts of the strry, we find 
the best and truest sentiments enforced in the most 
beautiful language. 

In too many wcrXs of this class there are particular 
passages unfit to be perused b^ youth and innocence ; 
out the wreath of Goldsmith is unsullied. He wrote 
to eralt virtue and expose vice. 

Goldsmith, a native of Ireland, died in 1774, under 
45. He was a physician, — son of a clergyman. 

It is understood that in the narrative of George, eld- 
est son of the Vicar, the author gave a sketch of th« 
rescuices which enabled himself, on foot and without 
Money, to make the tour of £arope. 
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CHAPTER. I. 

The degcription of the family of Wakefield ; in 
which a kindred Ukeneea prevai^ as ioeU qfmindg 
OM qf pereons. 

I WAS ever of opinion that the bonest 
man who married and brought up a large 
family, did more service than he who coeh 
Unued single, and only talked of popula- 
tion. From this motive, I had scarce tak- 
en orders a year, before I began to think 
seriously of matrimony, and chose my 
wife as she did her wedding gown, not for 
a fine glossy surface, but such qualities aa 
would wear well. To do her justice, she 
was a good-natured notable woman ; and 
as for breeding, there were few country 
ladies who cmild show more. She could 
read any English book without much spell- 
ing, but ; for pickling, preserving, and 
cookery, none could excel her. She prid- 
ed herself also upon being an excellent 
contriver in housekeeping; though I could 
never find that we grew richer with all her 
contrivances.;/ . -^-^ ^^f-?.'^:? 
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However, we loved each other tenderly 
and our fondness increased with age. 
/Tliere was in fact nothing that could make 
us angry with the world or each other. 
We had an elegant ho.use, situated in a 
fine country, and a good neighborhood. 
The year was spent in moral or rural 
amusements; in visiting our rich neigh- 
bors, and relieving such as were poor. 
We had no revolutions to fear, nor far 
tigues to unc^rgo ; all our adventures 
were by the fireside, and all our migra- 
tions from the blue bed to the brown. 

As we lived near the road', we often had 
the traveller or stranger visit us to taste 
our gooseberry wine, for which we had 
great reputation ; and I profess with the 
veracity of an historian, that I never knew 
one of them find fault with" it. Our cous- 
ins too, even to the fortieth remove, all re- 
membered their affinity, without any help 
from the herald's office, and came very 
frequently to see us. Sbme of them did 
us no great honor by these claims of kin* » 
died ; as we had the blind, the maimed^ 
and the halt amons: the number. '. Howev- 
er, my wife always ilMiisted, that as they 
were the somefiesh^nd biobd, they should * 
sit with us at tni^larae table. So that if 
we had not very^rich, we generally had 
very happy friends about «s \ for this re- 
mark will hold good through life, that tho 
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poorer the* §^uest, the better pleased he 
e?er is with being treated ; and as some 
men gaze with admiration at the colors of 
& tuhp, or the wing of a butterfly, so I 
was by nature an admirer of happj hu* 
man faces.' .However, when any one of 
our relations was found to be a bad char- 
acter, a troublesome guest, or one we de- 
sired to get rid of, upon his leaving my 
house I ever took care to lend him a rid- 
ing coat, or a pair of boots, or - sometimes 
a horse of small value, and I ^ways had 
the satisfaction of :finding he never came 
back to return them. By this the house 
was cleared of such as we did not like ; 
but never was the fanuLy of Wakefield 
known to turn the traveller or the poor de- 
pendant out of doors. 

Thu^ we lived several years in a state 
of much happiness, not but that we some- 
times had those little rubs which Provi- 
dence sends to enhance the value of its fa- 
vors. My orchard was often robbed by 
school-boys, and my wife's custards plun- 
dered by the cats or the children. The 
gsquire would sometimes fall asleep in the 
most p^hetie parts of my sermon, or his 
lady ret!^ my wife's civilities at church 
with a mutilated curtsy. But %vesobn got 
over, the uneasiness caused by such acci- 
dents, and usually in three or four dayi 
began to wonder how they vexed its. 
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My children, the offspring of temper 
ance, as they M'ere educated without soft- 
ness, so they were at once well formed and 
healthy ; my sons hardy and active, m j- 
danghters dutiful and blooming. "When I 
stood in the midst of the little circle whicJi 
promised to be the supports of my declin- 
ing age, I could not avoid repeating the 
famous story of Count Abensburg, who, in 
Henry II's progress through Germany, 
while other courtiers came with their treas- 
ures, brought his thirty- two children and 
presented them to .his sovereign as the . 
most valuable offering he had to bestow. 
In this manner, though I had but six, I 
considered them as a very valuable present 
made to my country, and consequently 
looked upon it as my debtor. Our eldest 
son was named George, after his uncle, 
who left us ten thousand pounds. Our 
second child, a girl, 1 intended to call after 
her aunt Grissel ; but my . wife. Who • had 
been reading romances, insisted upon her 
being called Olivia. Within a year we 
had another daughter, and now I was de- 
termined that Grissel should be her name^} 
but a rich relation taking a fancy'to stand* 
god-moth ar, the girl was, by her direction, 
called Sophie ; so that we had two roman- 
tic names in the family, but I solemnly 
protest I had no hand in it. Moses was 
otR next, and after an interval of twelve 
rears^ we had two sons more. 
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It would be fruitlees to deny my ezulta* 
tiou when I saw my HttU ones about me ; 
but the vanity and the satisfaction of my 
wife were even greater than mine. When 
our visiters would say, ' Well, upon my 
wordi Mrs^ Primrose, you have the finest 
children in the whole country,' — ^ Ay$ 
neighbor,' • she would answer, * they are as 
heaven made them, handsome enough, if 
they be good enough ; for handsome is, 
that handsome does.' And then she would 
bid the girls hold up their heads ; who, to 
conceal nothing, were certainly very hand- 
some. Mere outside is so trifling a cir- 
cumstance with me, that I should searce 
have remembered to, mention it, had it not 
been a general topic of conversation in 
the country. Olivia, bow about eighteen, 
had that luxuriancy of beauty with which 
painters generally draw Hebe ; open, 
sprightly, and comrnanding. Sophia's fea- 
tures were not so striking at first, but often 
did more certain execution ; for they were 
soft, modest, and alluring. The one van- 
quished by a single blow, the other by ef- 
^rts succjBssively repeated. 

The temper of a woman is generally 
formed from the turn of her features, at 
least it was so with my daughters; OFivia 
wished for many lovers, Sophia to secure 
one. Olivia was often affected from too 
great a desire to please.. Sophia even roi* 
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pressed excellence from her fears to ofl^ncU 
The one entertained me with he^: vivacity 
when I was gay, the other with her sense 
when I was serious. But these qualities 
were never carried to excess in either, and 
I have often seen them exchange charac- 
ters for a whole day together. A suit of 
mourning has transformed itiy coquet into 
a prude, and a new set of ribands has giv- 
en her younger sister more than natural 
vivacity. My eldest son George was bred 
at Oxford, as I intended him for one of the 
learned professions. . My second boy Mo-i 
ses, • whom I designed for business, re- 
ceived a. sort of a miscellaneous education 
at home. But it is needless to attempt 
describing the .particular characters of 
young people that had seen but very little 
of the world. In short, a family-likeness 
prevailed through all, and, properly speak- 
ing, they had but one character, that of 
being all equally generous, credulous, sim- 
'ple, and inoiTensive. 



CHAPTER II. 

FamHf^ mi$forhin*8. The lou of fortune only serve$ 
toinci'taife the pride of the worthy. 

• The temporal concerns of our family' 
were chiefly committed to my wife's man-< 
agement; as to* the spiritual, I took ♦heni^.. 
entirely under my own direction. The 
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promts of mj living, which amounted to 
but 35 pounds a year, I gave to the or-t 
phans and widows of the clergy of our 
diocese ; for hafring a sufficient fortune of 
my own, I was careless of temporahties, 
and felt a secret pleasure in doing my duty 
without reward. I also set a resolution 
of keeping no curate, and of being ac-» 
quainted with every man in the parish, 
exhorting the, married men to temperance, 
and the bachelors to matrimony ; so that 
in a few years it was a coram oir saying, 
that there were three strange wants at 
Wakefield, a parson wanting pride, young 
men wanting wives, and ale-ihous^s want^ 
ing customers. 

• Matrimony was always one of ray favor- 
ite "topics, and I wrote several sermons to 
prove its happiness : but there was a pe- 
culiar tenet which I made a point of sup- 
porting ; for I maintained with Whiston, 
that it was unlawful for a priest of the 
church of England, aAer the death of his 
first wife, to take a second ; or, to express 
it in one word, I valued myself upon be- 
ing a strict monogamist. 

I was early initiated into this important 
dispute, on which so many laborious vol- 
umes have been written. I publislied so^e 
tracts upon'the subject myself, which, a^ 
they never sold, I have the, consolation of 
thinking are re«d only by 4}ie h^ppy jPi?** 
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Some of vaj friends called this my weak 
side ; but alas ! they had not like me made 
it the subject of long contemplation. The 
more I reflected upon it, the more impor- 
tant it appeared. I even went a step be- 
yond Whiston in displaying my principles : 
as he had engraven upon his wife's tomb 
that she was the on/y wife of William 
"Whiston ; so I wrote a similar epitaph for 
my wife, though still living, in which I ex- 
tolled her prudence, economy, and obedi- 
ence, till death ; and having got it copied 
fair, with an elegant frame, it was placed 
over the chimney-piece, where it answered 
eeveral useful purposes. It admonished 
xnj wife of her duty to me, and my fideli- 
' ty to her ; it inspired her with a passion 
for fame, and constantly put her in uiind 
of her en4. 

It was thus, perhaps, from hearing^ mar- 
riage so often recommended, that my eldest 
son, just upon leaving college, fixed his af- 
fections upoij the daughter of a neighbor- 
ing clergyman, who was a dignitary in the 
church, and in circumstances to give her a 
large fortune ; but fortune was her small- 
est accomplishment. Miss Arabella Wil- 
mot was allowed hy all, except my two 
daughters, to be completely pretty. Her 
youth, health, and innocence^, were still 
**tieightened by a complexion so transpa- 
rcnty and such a happy sensibility of lQok« 
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that even age could not gaze with indif^ 
ference. As Mr. Wiimot knew that I 
could make a very handsome settlement 
on my son, he was not averse to the match ; 
so hoth families lived together in all that 
harmony which generally precedes an ex- 
pected alliance. Bemg convinced by ex- 
perience, that the days of courtship are the 
most happy of our lives, I was willing 
enough to lengthen the period ; ancL the 
various amusements which the young cou- 
ple every day shared in ^ach other's com- 
pany, seemed to increase their passion. 
We were -generally awaked in the morn- 
ing by music, and on fine days rode a 
hinting. The hours between breakfast 
and dinner the ladies devoted to dress and 
gtudy ; they usually read a page, and then 
gazed at themselves in the glass, which ev 
en philosophers might own often present 
ed the page of greatest beauty. At dir 
ner ray wife took the lead ; for as she al* 
ways insisted upon carving every thing her- 
self, it being her mother's way, she gave 
us upon these occasions the history of ev- 
ery dish. When we had dined, to prevent 
the ladies' leaving us, I generally ordered 
the table to be removed ; and sometimes 
with the music-master's assistance, the 
girls would- give us a very agreeable con- 
cert. Walking out, drinking tea, country- 
dances, and forfeits, shortened the rest of 
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It ivould be endless to describe tkd dii^ 
lerent sensations of both families, when I 
divulged the news of our misfortune ; but 
what others felt was slight to what the 
lovers appeared to endure. Mr. Wilmot, 
who seemed before sufficiently inclined to 
break off the match, was by this blow 
soon determined: one virtue he had in 
perfection, which was prudence, too often 
the only one that is left us at seventy-two. 



CHAPTER III. 

A Migration. The fortunate circumstaneea qf ou* 
livc8 are generally found at last to be of our ovon 
procuring; 

The only hope of our family now was, 
that the report of our misfortunes might be 
malicious or premature; but a letter fronoi 
my agent in town soon came with a con- 
firmation of €very particular. The loss' 
of fortune to myself alone would have 
been trifling; the only uneasiness I felt 
was for my family, who were to be humble 
without an education to render them cal- 
louji to contempt. « 

Near a fortnight had passed before I 
attempted to restrain their affliction; for 
premature consolation is but the remem 
brancer of sorrow. During this interval, 
my thoughts were employed on some fu- 
ture means of supporting them; and ai 
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J&8t a small cure of fifteen pounds a year 
was offered me in a disftant neighborhood, 
where I could still enjoy my principles 
without molestation. With this proposal 
1 joyfully closed, having determined to 

.increase my salary by managing a little 
farm. 

Having taken this resolution, my next 
care was to get together the wfeck? of my 
fortuife; and all debts collected and paid, 
out of fourteen thousand pounds wc had 
but four hundred remaining. My chief 
attention therefore was now to bring down 
the pride of my family to their circum- 
stances; for' 1 well knew, that aspiring 
beggary is wretchedness itself. 'You can- ' 
not be ignorant, my children,' cried T, 
* that no prudence of ours could have pre- 
vented our late misfortune ; but prudence 
may do much in disappointing its effects. 
We are now poor, my fondlings, and wis- 

' dom bids us conform to our humble situ- 
ation. Let us then, without repining, give 
up those splendors with which numbers 
are wretched, and seek in humbler cir- 
cum'Stanc/€s that peace with which all may 
be happy. The poor live pleasantly with 
out our help, and we are not so perfectly % 
formed as to be capable of living without 
theirs. I'lo, my children, let us from this 
moment -a^ive up all pretensions to gentil- 
ity ; we nave still enough left for happi- 
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ness, if we are wise; and let us draW 
Upon content for the deficiencies of for- 
tune.' 

As my eldest son was bred a scholar, 1 
determined to send 4iim to toWn, where 
his obihties might contribute to our sup- 
port and his own* The separation of 
friends and families is, ptrhaps, one of 
the most distressfVil circumstances attend- 
iant oh penury. The day soon arrived on 
which we were to xlisperse for the first 
time. My son, after taking leave of hia 
taaothier and the rest, who mingled their 
tears with their kisses, came to ask a bless- 
ing from me. This I gave him from my 
heart, and V\^hich, added to five guineas, 
\vas ail the patrimony I had How to be- 
stow* * You are going, my boy,' cried I, * to 
London on foot, in the manher Hooker, 
your great ancestor, travelled there before 
you. Take from me the same horse that 
was given him by the good bishop Jewel, * 
this staff) and take this book top ; it will 
be your comfort on the ' way ; these two 
lines in it are worth a million : I have been 
young and noto am old ; yet never saw 1 
the righteous forsaken^ or his seed begging 
Abreadi Let this be your consolation as yoli 
travel oti. Go, my boy ; whatever be thy 
fortune, let me see thee once a-year ; still 
keep a good heart, and farewell.' As he 
Was possessed of integrity and honor I 
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was under no apprehensions from throw- 
ing him^ nalied into the amphitheatre of 
life, for I knew he would act a good part, 
whether he rose or fell. ^ 

His departure only prepared the way 
for our own, which arrived a few days af- 
terwards. The leaving a neighborhood in 
which we had enjoyed so many hours of 
tranquillity, was not without a tear, which 
scarce fortitude itself could suppress. Be- 
sides, a journey of seventy miles to a fam- 
ilv that had never been above ten from 
home, filled us with apprehension ; and 
the cries of the poor, who followed us for 
some miles, contributed to increase it. 
The first day's journey brought us in safety 

. within thirty miles of our future retreat ; 
and we put up for the night at an obscure 
inn in a village by the way. When 
we were shown a room, I desired the 
landlord, m mv usual wav, to let us have 

. his company, with which he complied, as 
what he dranK would increase the bill next 
morning. He knew, however, the whole 
neighborhood to which I was removing, 
particularly squire Thornhill, who was to 
be mv landlord, and who lived within a 

'few miles of the place. This gentleman / 

"he described as one who desired to know 
little more of the world than its pleasures, 
being particularly remarkable for his at- 
tachment to the fair sex. He observedli 
■ , B 
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that no virtue was able to resist his arts 
. and assiduity, and that scarce a farmer's 
daughter within ten miles round but that 
had found him successfol and faithless. 
Though this account gave me some pain, 
it had a very different effect upon my 
daughters, w)iose features seemed to 
brighten with the expectation of an ap- 
proaching triumph ; nor was my wife less 
pleased and coniident of their allurements 
and virtue. While our thoughts were thus 
employed, the hostess entered the room to 
inform her husband, that the strange gen- 
• tleman who had been^ two days in the 
house, wanted money, and could not sat- 
isfy thiem for his reckoning. ' Want mon- 
ey 1' replied the host ; ' that must be im- 
possible ; for it was no later than yester- 
day he paid three guineas to our beadle to 
spare an old broken soldier that was to be 
whipped through the town for dog-stealing.' 
The hostess, however, still persisting in 
her first assertion, he was preparing to 
leave the room, swearing he would be sat- 
isfied one way or other, when I begged the 
landlord would introduce me to a stranger 
of so much charity as he described. With 
^ this he complied, showing in a gentleman 
who seemed to be about thirty, dressed in 
clothes that once were laced. His person 
was well formed, and his face marked with 
th« lines of thinking. He had something 
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fehort and dry iti his address, and seemed 
not to understand ceremony, or to despise 
it. Upon the landlord's lieaving the roooiy 
t could not avoid expressing ray concern 
to the stranger at seeing a gentleman in 
£uch circumstances, and offered him niv 
purse to satisfy the present demand. * 1 
take it with all my heart, sir,' replied he* 
** and am glad that a late oversight in giv- 
ing what nioney I had about me, has shown 
me there are stiM some men, hke you. I 
::iuet, however, previously entreat bein^ 
informed of the name and residence of my 
benefactor, in order to repay him as sooa 
as possible.' In this I satisfied him fully^ 
not only, mentioning my name and late 
misfortunes, but the place to which I was 
going to remove. * This,' cried he, \ hap- 
pens still more lucky than I hoped for, as 
I am going the same way myself, having 
been detained here two days by the floods, 
which, I hope, by to-morrow will be found 
passable.' I testified the pleasure I should 
have in his company, and my wife and 
daughters joining in entreaty, he was pre- 
vailed on to stay to supper* The stran- 
ger's conversation, which #as at once 
pleasing and instructive, inducedi me to 
wish for a continuance of it ; but it was 
mnw high time to retire and take refresh- 
ment a*gainst the fatigues of the following, 
day. 
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The next mornings we all set forward 
together ; my family on horseback, while 
Mr. Burchell, our new companion, walked 
along the footpath by the road-side, ob- 
serving with a smile, that as we were ill 
mounted, he would be too generous to at- 
tempt leaving us behind. As the floods 
were not yet subsided, we were obliged to 
hire a guide, who trotted on before, Mr. 
Burchell and I bringing up the rear. 

We lightened the fatigues of the road 
with philosophical disputes, which he 
seemed to understand perfectly. But what 
surprised me most was, that though he 
\ras a money-borrower, he defended hisr 
opinions with as much obstinacy as if he 
had been my patron. He now and then 
also informed^ me to whom the different 
seats belonged that lay in our view as we 
travelled the road. ' That,' cried he, 
pointing to a very magnificent house which 
stood at some distance, * belongs to Mr. 
Thornhill, a young gentleman who enjoys 
a large fortune, though entirely dependent 
on the will of his uncle. Sir William 
Thornhill, a gentleman who, content with 
a little himAlf, permits his nephew to 
enjoy thfe rest, and chiefly resides in town.* 
' What !' cried I, * is my young landlord 
then the nephew of a man whose virtues, 
generosity, and singularities are so univer- 
sally known ? I have heard Sir William 
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Thornhill represented ad one of the most 
generous, yet whimsical, men in the king^ 
dom ; a man of consummate benevolence.' 
* Something perhaps, too much so,' replied 
Mr. Burchell, ^ at least he carried benevo* 
lemce to^an excess when young; for his 
passions were then strong, and as they all 
were upon the side of virtue, they led it 
up to a romantic extreme. He early began 
to aim at the qualifications of the soldier 
and the scholar; was soon distinguished 
in the army,* and had some reputation 
among men of learning. Adulation ever 
follows the ambitious; for such alone re- 
ceive most pleasure from flattery. He 
was surrounded with crowds who showed 
him only one side of their character ; so 
that he began to lose a regard for private 
interest in universal syrapatl^. He loved 
all mankind ; ^for fortune preyented him 
from knowing that there, were rascals. 
Physicians tell us of a disorder in which' 
the body is so exquisitely sensible, that the 
slightest touch gives pain : what some have 
thus suffered in their persons, this gentle- 
man felt in his mind. The slightest dis- 
tress, whether real or fictitious, touched 
him to the quick, and his soul labored 
under a sickly sensibility of the miseries 
of others. Thus disposed to relieve, it 
will be easily conjectured, he found num-* 
bers disposed to solicitc his profusiong 
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began to impair his fortune, but not lii« 
good nature ; that, indeed, was seen to 
increase as the other seemed to decay. 
He grew improvident as he grew poor; 
and though he talked like a man of sense, 
his actions were those of a fool|^ Still, 
however, being surrounded with importu- 
nity, and no longer able to satisfy every 
request that was made him, instead of 
money he gave promises. They were all 
he had to bestow, and he had not resolu- 
tion enough to give any man pain by a 
denial. By this he drew round hioi 
crowds of dependants, whom he was sure 
to disappoint; yet he wished to relieve 
These hung, upon him for a time, a,nd left 
nim with merited reproaches and con- 
tempt. But in proportion as he became 
contemptible to others, he became despi- 
cable to himself. His min4 had leaned 
upon their adulation, and that support 
tftken away, he could £ind no pleasure in 
the applause of his heart, which he had 
never learned to reverence. The world 
now b3gan to wear a different aspect; the 
flattery of his friends began to dwindle 
into simple approbation. Approbation 
soon took the more friendly form of ad- ^ 
vice ; and advice, when rejected, produced 
their reproaches. He now found that such 
friends as benefits had gathered round 
him, were little eitimable ; he now found. 
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that a man's owb heart must ever be given 
to gain that of another. I now found-— 
but 1 forget what I was going to observes 
in short, sir^ he resolved to respect himself, 
and laid down a plan of restoring his fallen 
fortune* For this purpose, in his own 
whimsical manner, he travelled through 
Europe on foot; and now, though he has 
scarce attained the aare of thirty, his cir- 
c..m»tances a.« more affluent than erer. 
At present, his boiinties are more rational 
and moderate, than before; but still he 
preserves the character of a humorist, and 
finds most pleasure in eccentric virtues.' 

My attention was so much taken up by 
Mr. Burchell's account, that I |parce look- 
ed forward as we went along, till we were' 
alarmed by the cries of my family ; when 
turning, 1 perceived my youngest daughter 
in the midst of a rapid stream, thrown from 
her norse, and struggling with the torrent. 
She had sunk twice, nor was it in my 
power to disengage myself in time td bring 
her relief. My sensations were even too 
violent to permit my attempting her res- 
cue: she must certainly have perished, 
had not my companion, »perceiving her 
danger; instantly plunged in to her relief, 
and, with some difficulty, brought her in 
safety to the opposite shore. By taking 
the current a little farther up, the rest of 
the family got safely ovtftr ; where we had 
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an opportunity of joining our acknowl- 
edgments to hers. Her gratitude may be 
more readily imagined than described: 
she thanked her deliverer more with looks 
than word^, and continued to lean on his 
arm, as if still willing to receive assistance. 
My wife also hoped one day to have the 
pleasure of returning this kindness at her 
own house. Thus after we were all refresh- 
ed at the next inn, and had dined, as Mr. 
Burchell was going to a different part of 
the country, he took leave, and we pursu- 
ed out journey ; my wife observing as we 
went, that she liked him extremely, and 
protesting that if he had birth and fortune 
to entitle ium to match into such a family 
as ours, sne knew no man she wouli^ 
sooner fix upon. I could not but smile 
to hear her talk in this lofty strain ; but I 
was never' much displeased with those 
harmless delusions that tend to make us 
more happy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A jiro<^f that tvtn tht hxtmbUat fortune may grani 
h^ppine a Sf fohioh depends not on circumttancee, btd 
eonstiiution. 

The place of our retreat was in a little 
neighborhood, consisting of farmers who 
tilled their own grounds, and were equal 
■trangars to opulence and poverty. Am 
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they had almost all the convenienees of 
' life within themselves, they seldom visited 
towns or cities in search of superfluities. 
Remote from the polite, they still retained 
the primeval simplicity of manners; and 
frugal hy habit, they scarce knew that 
temperance was a virtue. They wrought 
with cheerfulness on days of labor ; but 
observed festivals as intervals of idleness 
and pleasure. They kept up the Christ- 
mas carol, sent true love-knots on Valen- 
tine morning, ate pancakes on Shro^'Aide, 
showed their wit on the first of April, and 
religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas- 
«ve. Being apprised of our approach, the 
whole neighborhood came out to meet 
their minister, dressed in their finest 
clones, and preceded by a pipe and tabor : 
a feast also was provided for our recep- 
tion, at which we sat cheerfully down ; 
and what the conversation wanted in wit, 
was made up in laughter. 

Our little habitation was situated at the 
foot of a sloping hill, sheltered with a 
beautiful underwood behind, and a prat- 
tling river before ; on one side a meadow, 
on the other a green. 

My farm consisted of about twenty acres 
of excellent land, having given a hundred 
pounds for my predecessor's good-will. 
Nothing could exceed the neatness of my 
tnclosures ; the elms and hedge rows ap« 
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peanng with inexpressible beauty. My 
house consisted of but one story, and was 
covered with thatch, which gave if an air 
of great snugness ; the walls on the inside 
were nicely white-washed, and my daugh- 
terig undertook to adofn them with pictures 
of their own designing. Though the same 
room served us for parlor and kitchen, 
that, only made it the warmer. Besides^ 
it was kept with the utmost neatness ; the 
dishes, plates, and coppers being well 
scourte, and all disposed in bright rows 
on the shelves, the eye was agreeably re- 
lieved, and did not want richer furniture 
There were three other apartments, on^ 
for my wife and me, another for our. two 
daughters, within our own, and the tl^d, 
with two beds, for the rest of the childSn. 
The little republic to which I gave laws, 
was regulated in the following manner : — 
By sunrise we all assembled in our com 
mon apartment ; the fire being previously 
kindled by the servant. After we had sa- 
luted each other with proper ceremony, 
(for I always thought fit to keep up some 
mechanical forms of good breeding, with- 
out which, freedom ever destroys friend- 
ship,) we all bent in gratitude to that 
Being who gave us another day. This 
duty being pierforraeS, my son and I went 
to pursue our usual indus'iry abroad, while 
my wife and daughters employed them 
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selves in providiiig breakfast, ivliioh was 
always ready at a certain time. I allowed 
half an hour for this meal, and an hour for 
dinner ; which time was taken up in in- 
nocent mirth between my wife and daugh- 
ters, and in philosophical arguments be- ^ 
tween my son and me. 

As we. rose with the sun, so we never 
pursued our labor after it was gone down, 
but returned home to the expecting family, 
where smiling looks, a neat hearth, and 
pleasant fire, were prepared for our re- ' 
ception. Nor were we without guests : 
sometimes farmer Flamborough, our talk- 
ative neighbor, and often the blind piper>« 
would pay us a visit, an 1 taste our goose- 
berry wine ; for the making of which we 
had lost neither the receipt nor the reputa- 
tion. These harmless people had several 
ways of being good company ; while one 
played, the other would sing some soothing 
ballad, — Johnny Armstrong's last good- 
night, or the cruelty of Barbara Allen. 
The night was concluded in the manner 
we began the morning ; my youngest boy* 
being appointed to read the lessons of the 
day, and he that read loudest, distinctest, 
and best, was to have a halfpenny on Sun- 
day to put into the poor's box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a 
day of finery, which all njy sumptuary 
edicts could not restrain. How well soever 
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I fancied my lectures against pride had 
conquered the vanity of my daughters, 
yet I still found them secretly attached to 
all their former finery : they stilL loved 
laces, ribands, bugles, and catgut ; my 
wife herself « retained a passion for her 
crimson paduasoy, because I formerly hap- 
pened to say it became her. 

The first Sunday, in particular, their 
behavior served to mortify, me : 1 had de- 
sired my girls the preceding night to be 
' dressed early the next day ; for I always 
loved to be at church a good while before 
the rest of the congregation. They punc- 
tually obeyed my directions ; but when we 
were to assemble in the morning at break- 
fast, down came my wife and daughters, 
dressed out in all their former splendor ; 
their hair plastered up w^th pomatum, their 
faces patched to taste, their trains bundled 
up into a heap behind, and rustling at eV- 
ery motion. I could not help smiling at 
their vanity, particularly that of my wife, 
from whom I expected more discretion. 
In this exigence, therefore, my only re- 
source was to order my son, with an im- 
portant air, to call our coach. The girli|s 
were amazed at the command ; but I re- . 
peated it with more solemnity than before. 

* Surely, my dear, you jest,' cried my wife; 

* we can walk it perfectly well ; we want no 
coach to carry us now.' ' You mistake, 
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child,* returned I, • we do want a coach ; 
for if we go to church in this trim, the very 
children in the parish will hoot after us.' 
• Indeed,' replied my wife, * I always iip- 
agined that my Charles was fond of seeing 
his children neat and handsome about 
him.' 'You may be as neat as you pJease,' 
interrupted I, ' and I shall loye you the 
better for it ; but all this is not neatness, 
but frippery." These rufflings, and pink- 
ings, and patchings, will only make us 
hated by all the wives of our neighbors. 
No, my children,' continued I, more grave* 
Jy, * those gowns may be altered into some- 
thing of a plainer cut ; for finery is very 
unbecoming in us, who want the means of 
decency. I. do not know whether such 
xlouncing and shredding is becoming even 
in the rich, if we considef, upon a mode- 
rate calculation, that the nakedness of the 
indigent world may be clothed from the 
trimmings of the vain.' 

This remonstrance had the proper ef- 
'fect; they went with great composure, 
that very instant, to change their dress : 
and the next day I had the satisfaction of 
finding my daughters, at their own request, 
employed in cutting up their trains into 
Sunday waistcoats for Dick and Bill, the 
.two little ones ; and what was eitill more 
satisfactory, the gowns seemed improved 
by this curtailing. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A neto andi great acquaintanct introduc . WhaS 
pje place mo$t hopes upon, generally proves moti 
fatal. 

At a small distance from the house, my 
predecessor had made a scat, overshaded 
by a hedge of hawthorn and honeysuckle. 
Here, when the weather was fine and our 
labor soon finished, wc usually sat togeth- 
er, to enjoy an extensive landscape, in the 
calm of the evening. Here too we drank 
tea, which was an occasional banquet; 
3ind as we had it but seldom, it diifused a 
new joy, the preparations for it being made 
with no small share of bustle find ceremo- 
ny. On these occasions, our two little 
ones always read for us; and they were- 
regularly served after we had done. Some- 
times, to give a variety to our amusements, 
the girls sung to the guitar ; and while 
they thus formed a little concert, my wife 
and I would stroll down the sloping field, 
that was embellished with blue-bells and 
centaury, talk of our children with rap- 
ture, and enjoy the breeze that wafted 
both health and harmony. 

In this manner we began, to find that 
every situation in life may bring its own 
peculiar pleasures : every morning waked 
us to a repetition of toil ; but the evening 
repaid it with vacant hilarity. 
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It was about the b^gitining^ of aatumn, 
on a holiday, for I kept each as intervals *" 
of relaxatidh from labor, that I had drawn 
out my family to our usual place of amuse-* 
ment, and our yoiing musicians began their 
usual concert. As we were thus engaged, 
me saw a stag bound nimbly by, with- 
in about twenty paces of where we were 
sitting; and by its panting, it seemed 
pressed by the hunters. We had not 
much time to reflect upon the poor ani- 
mal's distress, when we perceived the dogs 
and horsemen come sweeping along at a 
distance behind, and making the very path 
It had taken. I was instantly for return- 
ing in with my family ; but either curios- 
ity or surprise, or some more hidden mo- 
tive, held my wife and daughters to their ' 
seats. ' The huntsmen who rode foremost, 
passed us with great swiftness, followed by 
four or five persons more, who seemed in 
equal haste. At last a young gentleman 
of a more genteel appearance than the 
rest, came forward, and for a while re-* 
garding us, instead of pursuing the chase, 
stopped short, and giving .his horse to a 
servant who attended, approached us with 
a careless and superior air. He seemed 
to want no introduction, but was going to 
salute my daughters as one certain of a 
kind reception ; but they had early learned 
the art of looking presumption out of 
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countenance. Upon which he let us kncnr 
that his name was Thornhill, and that he 
was owner of the estate that lay for some 
extent round us. He again, therefore, of-». 
fered to salute the female ps^rt of the fam- 
ily ; and such was the power of fortupe 
and'Hne*" clothes, that he found no second^ 
repulse. As his address, though confident, 
was easy, we isoon became more familiar ;. 
and perceiving musical instruments lying 
near, he begged to be favored with a song. 
As 1 did not approve of such dispropor- 
tioned acquaintance, I winked upon my 
daughters, in order to prevent their com- 
pliance; but my hint was counteracted by 
one from their iriother ; so that with a 
cheerful air, they gave us a favorite song 
of Dry den's. Mr. Thornhill seemed highly 
delighted with their performanc'e and 
choice, and then took up the guitar him- 
self. He played but very indifferently; 
however, my eldest daughter repaid hU 
former applause with interest, and assured 
him that his tones were louder than even 
those of her master. At this compliment 
he bowed, which she returned with a curt- 
sy. He praised her taste, and she com- 
mended his understanding: an age could 
not have made them better acquainted 
While the fond mother too, equally happy 
insisted upon her landlord's stepping in« 
and tasting a glass of her gooseberrj. 
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The whole family seamed earnest to please 
him ; my girls attempted to enteitain him 
with topics they thought most modern, 
while Moses on the contrary, gave him a 
question or two from the ancienis, for 
which he had the satisfaction of heing 
laughed at. My little ones wer^ no less 
busy, and fondly stuck close to the stran^ 
ger ; all my endeavors eould scarce keep 
their dirty fingers from handhng and tar- 
nishing the lace on his clothes, and lifting 
up the flaps of his pocket-holes, to see 
what was there. At the approach of eve- 
ning he took leave ; but not till he had re- 
quested permission to renew his visit, 
which, as he was our landlord, we most 
readily agreed to. 

As soon as he was gone, my wife called 
a council on the conduct of the day. She 
wa^ of opinion, that it was a most fortu- 
nate hit; for that she had known even 
stranger things than that brought to bear. 
She hoped again to s^e the day in wiiich 
we might hold up our heads with the best . 
of them ; and protested she could see no 
reason why the two Miss Wrinklers should 
marry great fortunes, and her children get 
none. As this last argument was directed 
to me, I protested I could see no reason 
for it neither, nor why one got the ten 
thousand pound prize in the lottery, and an 
otbof sot d(^i^-n with a blaiik. * J r^rotostr 
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Charles/ cried my ^fe, ' this is the vtvy 
you always damp my girls and me when 
we are in spirits. Tell me, Sophia, my 
dear, what do you think of our new visiter t 
Don't you think he seemed to be good-na* 
tured V ' Immensely so, indeed, mamma,* 
replied she ; * I think he has a great deal 
to say upon every thing, and is never at a 
loss ; and the more trifling the subject, the 
more he has to say.' ' Yes,' cried Olivia, 
* he 10 well enough for a man ; but, for mj 
part, I don't much like him, he is so ex- 
tremely impudent'and familiar ; but on the 
guitar he is shocking*' These two last 
fl()eeches I interpreted by contraries. I 
found by this, that Sophia' internally de- 
spised, as much as Olivia secretly admired 
him. * Whatever may be your opinions 
of him, my children,' cried, I *to confess a 
truth, he has not prepossessed mc^ in hia 
favor. < Disproportioned friendships ever 
terminate in disgust ; and I thought, not- 
withstanding all his ease, that he seemed 
pettfectly sensible of the distance between 
us. Let us keep to eompcuaions of our 
own rank. There is no character more 
contemptible than a man that is a fortune- 
hunter ; and I can see no reason why for- 
tune-hunting women should not be eon- 
temptible too. Thus, at best, we shall be 
eotttemptible if his views are honorable ; 
imt if they are otherwise ! I should shudder 
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but to think of thnt. It is true, I have no 
apprehensions from the conduct of my 
children, yet I think there are some from 
his character.' I would have proceeded, 
but for the interruption of a servant from the 
squire, who, with his compliments, sent us 
a side of venison, and a promise to dine 
with us some days after. Tiiis well-timed 
present pleaded more powerfully in his 
favor than any thing I had to say could ob- 
viate. I therefore continued silent, satis- 
fied with* just having pointed out danger, 
and leaving it to their own discretion to 
avoid it. That virtue which requires to be 
ever guarded, is scarce worth the Sentinel. 

CHAPTfeR VI. 

The happiness of a country fireaide. 

As We carried on the former dispute 
with some degree of warmth, in order to 
accommodate matters, it was universally 
agreed, that we should have a part of the 
venison for supper, and the 'girls undei- 
tood the task with alacrity. ' I am sorry,* 
cried I, ' that we hty^e no neighbor or ' 
stranger to take part in this good cheer: 
feasts of this kind acquire a double relish 
from hospitality.'.*..' Bless me,' cried my 
wife, * here comes our good friend Mr. 
Burchell, who saved our Sophia, and that 
ruii you down fairly iu the argument*' 
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* Confute me in argument, child !* cri* 
ed I ; * you mistake there, my dear. I 
believe there are but few that can do 
tliaH I pever dispute your abilities at mak- 
ing a goose-pie, and I beg you'll- leave 
argument to me.' As I spoke, Mr. Bur- 
chell entered the house, and was welcom- 
ed by the family, who shook him heartily 
by the hand, while little Dick officiously 
reached him a chair. 

i was pleased with the poor man's 
friendship, for two reasons; because I 
knew that he wanted mine, and I knew 
him to be friendly as far as he was able. 
He was. known in our neighborhood by 
the character of the poor gentleman that 
would do no good jvhen he was young, 
though he was not yet thirty. He would 
at intervals talk with great good sense; 
but in general he was fondest of tHi com- 
pany of children, whom he used to call 
harmless little men. He was famous, I 
found, in singing them ballads, and tell- 
ing them stories, and seldom went without 
something in his pockets for them, a piece 
of gingerbread or a half-penny whistle. 
He generally came,* for a few days, into 
our neighborhood once a-year, and lived 
upon the neighbors' hospitality. He sat 
down to supper among lis, and my wife 
was not sparing of her gooseberry wine. 
The tale went round; he sung us M 
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001^, and gave th^ children the story of 
the Buck of Berer(and, with the history 
of Patient Grissel, the adventure£ of 
Catskin, and then Fair Rosamond's Bow- 
er. Our cock, which always crew at 
eleven, now told us it was time for repose ; 
but an unforeseen difficulty started, about 
lodging the stranger: all our beds were 
already taken up, and it was too late to 
send him to the next alehouse. In this 
dilemma, little Dick offered him his part 
of the bed, if his brother Moses would let 
bim lie with him ; * And I,* cried Bill, 
* will give Mr. Burchell my part, if my 
sisters will take me to theirs.' * Well done, 
my good children,' cried I, < hospitality is 
one of the first christian duties. The beast 
retires to its shelter, and the bird flies to 
its nest ; but helpless man can only find 
refuge from his fellow-creature. The 
greatest stranger in this world, was he that 
came to save it. He never had a house, 
as if willing to see what hospitality was 
left remaining among us. Deborah, my 
dear,' cried I to my wife, ' give these boys 
a lump of sugar each, and let Dick's be 
the largest, because he spoke first.' 

In the morning early I called out my 
family to help at saving an after-growth of 
hay, and our guest offering his assistance 
was accepted among the number. Our la 
bors went on lightly, we turned the swath 
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to the wind, I went foremost, and the rest 
' followed in dae succession. I could not 
avoid, however, observing the assiduity of 
Mr. Burcheli in assisting my daughter So* 
phia in her part of the task. When he 
had finished his own, he woukl join in herb, 
and enter into a close conversation ; but I 
had too good an opinion of Sophia's un« 
derstanding, and was too well convinced 
of her ambition, to be under any uneasi- 
ness from a man of broken fortune. When 
we had finished for the day, Mr. Burcheli 
was invited as on the night before ; but he 
refused, as he was to lodge that night at a 
neighbor's, to whose child he was carrying 
a whistle. When, gone, our conversation 
at supper turned upon our late unfortunate 
guest. * What a strong instance,' said I, 
' is that poor tilan, of the miseries attend- 
\ing a youth of levity and extravagance. 
He by no means wants sense, which only 
serves to aggravate his former folly. Poor 
forlorn creature ! where are now the rev- 
ellers, the flatterers, that he could once 
inspire and command I Gone, perhaps, to 
attend the bagnio pander, grown rich by 
his extravagance. They once praised him 
and now they applaud the pander ; their 
former raptures at his wit, are now con- 
verted into sarcasms at his folly. He is 
poor, and perhaps deserves poverty ; for 
ne has neither the ambition to be indcpen 
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d€iit, nor the skill to be useful.* Prompt- 
ed, perhaps, by some secret reasons, I de- 
liirered this observation with too much ac- 
rimony, which my Sophia gently reproved. , 
* Whatsoever his former conduct may have 
been, papa, his circumstances should ex- 
empt him from censure now. His present 
indigence is a sufficient punishment for his 
former fotly^ ; and I have heard my papa 
himself say, that we should never strike 
one unnecessary blow at a victim over 
whom Providence holds the scourge of its 
resentment.' *You are right, Sophia,' cried 
my son Moses ; * and one of the ancients 
.filpely represents so malicious a conduct, 
by the attempts of a rustic to flay Marsyas, 
whose skin, the fable tells us, had been 
wholly stripped off by another. Besides, 
I don't know if this poor man's situation 
be so bad as my father would represent it. 
We are not to judge of the feelings of oth- 
ers by what we might feel if in their place. 
However dark the habitation of the mole 
to your eyes, yet the animal itself finds the 
apartment sufficiently lightsome. And, to 
confess a truth, this man's mind seems fit- 
ted to his station ; for I never heard any 
one more sprightly than he was to day, 
when he conversed with you.' This was 
said without the least design ; however it 
excited a blush, which she strove to cover 
by an affected laugh, assuring him that sho 
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scarce took any notice of what he said to 
her ; but that she believed he might once 
have been a very fine gentleman. The 

.readiness with whi(5h she undertook to 
vindicate herself, and her blushing, were 
symptoms I did not internally approve ; 
but I repressed xny suspicions. 

As we expected our landlord the next 
day) my wife went to make (he venison- 
pasty ; Moses sat reading, while I taught 
the little ones ; my daughters seemed equal- 
ly busy with the rest ; and I observed them 
for a good while cooking something over 
the fire. I at first supposed they were 
assisting their mother ; but little Dick in- 
formed me in a whisper, that they were 
making a wash for the face. Washes of 
all kinds I had a natural antipathy to ; for 
I knew that instead of mending the com- 
plexion they spojl^ it. I therefore ap- 
proached my chair by slow degrees to the 
fire, and grasping the poker, as if it want- 
ed mending, seemingly by accident, over- 
turned the whole composition, and it was 

- too late to begin another* ^ 



CHAPTER VII. 

A tQV>n wit ^eseribed. The dullest ftUow^ may team 
to be comical for a night or two. 

When the morning arrived on which we 
Aere to entertmn our young landlord, h 
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may be easily supposed what provisians 
were exhausted to make an appearance. 
It may also be conjectured that my wife 
and daughters expanded their gayest plu- 
mage upon this occasion. Mr. Tbornhili 
came with a couple of friends, his chaplain 
^nd feeder. The servants, who were nu- 
merous, he politely ordered to the qext ale- 
house ; but my^ wife, in the triumph of her 
heart, insisted on entertaining them all; for 
which, by the bye, our family was pinched 
for three weeks ^fter. As Mr. Biirohell 
had hinted to us the day before, that he wag 
making some proposals of marriage to 
Miss Wilmot, my son George's former 
mistress, this a good deal damped the heart- 
iness of his reception : but accident, in some 
measure, relieved our embarrassments ; for 
one of the company happening to mention 
her name, Mr. Tbornhili observed, with 
an oath, that he never knew any thing more 
absurd than calling such a fright a beauty : 
' For, strike me ugly,' continued he, * if I 
should not find as much pleasure in choos* 
ing my mistress by* the information of a 
lamp under the clock at St. Dustan's.' 
At this he laughed, and so did we : the 
jests of the rich are ever successful. Oli- 
yia too could not lavoid whispering, loud 
enough to be heard, that he had an infinite 
fund of humor. ' , 
After dmner, I begpn with my usual 
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toast, the Church ; for this I was thanked 
hy the chaplain, as he said the church was 
the only mistress of his aifections. ' Come 
tell us honestly, Frank,' said the squire, 
with his usual archness, * suppose the 
church, your present mistress, dressed in 
lawn sleeves, on one hand, and Miss So- 
phia, with no lawn about her, on the other, 
which woul^ you be for V ^' For both, to 
be sure,' cried the chaplain. * Right, 
Frank,' cried the squire ; * for may this 
glass suffocate me, but a fine- girl is worth, 
all the priestcraft in the creation For 
what are tythes and tricks but an impost ^ 
tion, all a confounded imposture 1 and I can 
prove it.' 'I wish you would,' cried ray 
son Moses ; ' and I think I should be able 
to answer you.' * Very well, sir,' cried 
the squire, who immediately smoked him, 
and winked on the rest of the company, to 
prepare us for the sport, ^ if you are for a 
cool argument upon that subject, I am 
ready to accept the challenge. And first, 
whether are you for managing it, analog* 
ically or didogically V ' I am for man- 
aging it rationally,' cried Moses, quite hap- 
py at being permitted to dispute. *' Good 
again,* cried the squire ; ' and firstly of 
the first, I hope you'll not deny that what- 
ever i8, 18. If you doirt grant me that, I 
can go no further.' , ' Why,' returned Mo- 
ses, < I think I m^ grant that, and make 
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the best of it.' ' I hope too,' returned the 
other, * you'll ^atit that a part is less 
than the whole.' * I grant that too,' cried 
Moses, * it is but just and reasonable.' * I 
hope,' cried the squire, * you will not deny 
that the two angles of a triangle are^quai 
to two right ones.' ' Nothing can be plain- 
er,' returred the other, and looked round 
with his usual importance. * Very well,' 
cried the squire, speaking very quick, 
' the premises being thus settled, 1 proceed 
to observe, that the concatenation of self- 
existences, proceeding in a reciprocal du- 
plicate ratio, naturally produces a problem- 
atical dialogism, which in some measure 
proves that the essence of spirituality may 
he referred to the second predicable.' — 
* Hold, hold,' cried the other, * I deny that; 
do you think I can thus tamely submit to 
heterodox doctrines V ' What !' replied the 
squire, as if in a passion, ' not submit i 
Answer me one plain question : Do you 
think Aristotle right when he says, that 
relatives are related ?' * Undoubtedly^' re- 
plfed the other. ' If so then,' cried the 
squire, * answer me directly to what I 
propose : Whether do you judge thp ana- 
lytical investigation of the first part of my 
enthynien. deficient, secundum quoad, or 
quoad minus? and give me yoir reasons ; I 
•ay, directly.' *I protest,' cried Moses, ' I 
don't comprehend the force of your re»» 
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soniiig ; but if it be reduced to one simple' 
proposition, I fancy it may then have, an 
answer.' ' O, sir,' cried the squire, * I ana 
your most humble servant ; I find you 
want me to furnish you with argument and 
intellects too. No, sir, there I protest 
you are too hard for me.' « This effectual- 
ly raised the laugh against poor Moses, 
who sat the only dismal figure in a group 
of merry faces ; nor did ^he offer a single 
syllable more during the entertainment. 

But though all this gave me no pleasure, 
it had a vetj different effect upon Olivia, 
who mistook it for wit, though but a mefe 
act of the memory. She thought him 
therefore a very fine gentleman ; and such || 
as consider what powerful ingredients » 
good figure, fine clothes, and fortune are 
in that character, will easily forgive her. 
Mr. Thornhill, notwithstanding his real ig* 
norance, talked with ease, and could ex- 
patiate upon the common topics of con- 
versation with fluency. It is not surpris- 
ing then that such talents should win the 
affections of a girl, who by education was 
taught to value an appearance in herself, 
and consequently to set a value upon it in 
another. 

Upon his departure, we again entered 
into -a debkte upon the merits of our young 
landlord. As he directed his looks and 
eonve^sation to Olivia, it was no longet 
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dottbted but that she was the object that 
induced him to be our visiter. Nor did 
«he seem to be much displeased at the in- 
nocent raillery of her brother and sister 
upon this occasion. Even Deborah herself 
seemed to share the glory of the day, and 
exulted in her daughter's victory as if it 
were her own. *And now, my dear,* 
cried she to ftie, ' I'll fairly own, that it 
was I that instructed my girls to encour- 
age our landlord's .addresses. I had al- 
ways some ambition, and you now as thai 
I was right ; for. who knows how this niay 
end V * Ay, who knows that indeed,' an- 
swered I, with a groan : * for my part I 
don't much like it ; and I could have been 
better pleased with one.thpt was poor and 
honest, than this fine gentleman with his 
fortune and infidelity ; for, depend on itf 
if he be what I suspect him, no free-think- 
er shall e?er have a child of mine.' 

*Sure, father,' cried Moses, *you ar 
too severe in this ; for heaven will never 
arraign him for what he thinks, but for 
what he does. Every* man has a thousand 
vicious thoughts, which arise without his 
power to suppress. Thinking free of re- 
ligion may be involuntary with this gen- 
tleman ; so that allowing his sentiments to 
be wrong, yet he is no more to be blamed 
for them, than the governor of a city with-* 
out walls for the shelter he is obliged to 
afford an invadins: enemv-' 
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' True, my son,' cried I ; ' but if the 

governor invites the enemy there, be is 
justly culpable* And such is always the 
case with those who embrace error. The 
vice does not lie in assenting to the proofs 
they see, but in being blind to many of the 
proofs that offer. Like corrupt judges, 
they ma;^ determine right o© that part of 
the evidence they hear ; but they will not 
hear all the evidence. T^us, though our 
erroneous opinions be involuntary when 
formed, yet as we have been wilfully cor- 
rupt, or very negligent in forming them, 
we deserve punishment for bur vice, or 
contempt for our folly.' 

My wife now kept up the conversation, 
though not tho argument : she observed, 
that several very prudent men of our ac- 
quaintance were free-thinkers, and made 
very good husbands ; and she knew some 
sensible girls that had skill enough to make 
converts of their spouses : * And who 
knows, my dear,' continued she, * what 
Olivia may be able to do. The girl has a 
great deal to say upon every subject, and 
to my knowledge is very well skilled in 
controversy.' 

* Why, my dear, what controversy can 
she have read V cried I. * It does not oc- 
cur to me that I ever put such books into 
her hands : you certainly overrate her 
meritJ * Indeed, papa,' replied Olivia, 
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she does not ; I have read a great deal of 
controversy. I have read the disputes 
between Thwackum and Square^ the con- 
troversy between Robinson Crusoe and 
Friday the savage, and I am now employ- 
ed in reading the controversy in Religious 
Courtship.' ' Very well,' cried I, * that's 
a good girl ; I find you are perfectly quali- 
fied for making converts, and so go help 
your mother make the gooseberry^pie.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

dn mnow v^hieh promUes liUU good fefrkine, yd 
may be prodttctive qf much, * 

The next morning we were again visit-i 
^d by Mr. Burchell, though I began for 
certain reasons to be displeased with the 
frequency of his return ; but I could not 
refuse him mj company and fireside. ^It 
is true his labor more than requite(ftiis en- 
tertainment; for he wrought among us 
with vigor, and either in the meadow, op 
at the hay-rick, put himself forempst. Be- 
sides, he had always something amusing to 
say that lessened our toil, and was at once 
so out of the way, and yet so sensible, that 
I loved, laughed at, anfl pitied him. My 
only dislike arose from an attachment he 
discovered to my daughter : he would, in 
a jesting manner, call her his little mis- 
tress ; and when he brought each of the 
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girls- a set of ribands, hers was the finest. 
I knew not how, but he every day seemed 
to become more amiable, his wit to im- 
prove, and his simplicity to assume the su* 
perior airs of wisdom. 

Our family dined in the field, and w^ 
sat, or rather reclined, round a temperate 
repast, oiir cloth spread upon the hay, 
while Mr« Burchell gave cheerjfalness to 
the feasU To heighten our satisfaction, 
two blackbirds answered each other from 
opposite hedges, the familiar redbreast 
came and pecked the xrumbs from our 
hands, and every sound seemed but the 
echo of tranquillity. ' I never sit thus,' 
says Sophia, ' but I think of the two lov- 
ers, so sweetly described by Mr. Gay, who 
. were struck dead in each other's arms. 
There i? something so pathetic in the* de- 
scription, that I ' have read it a hundred 
times jvith new rapture.' * In my opin* 
ion,' cried my son, * the finest strokes in 
that description are much below those in 
the Acis and Galatea of Ovid. The Ro- 
man poet understands the use of contrast 
better ; and upon that figure, artfully man- 
aged, all strength in the pathetic depends/ 
•It is remarkable,' cried Mr* Burchell* 
• that bqth the poets you mention haVrt 
equally contributed to introduce a false 
taste into their respective countries, by 
loading all their lines with epithet. Meit 
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of little genius found them most easily im- 
itated in their defects ; and English poetry, 
like that in the latter empire of Rome, is 
nothing at present hut a comhination of 
luxuriant images, without plot or connex* 
ion ; a string of epithets that improved 
the sound, without carrying on the sense. 
But perhaps, madam, while I thus repre- 
hend others, you'll think it just that I 
should give them an opportunity to retali- 
ate ; and indeed I have made this remark 
only to have an opportpnity of introducing* 
to the' company^ ballad, which, whatev- 
er be Its other defects, is, I think, at least 
free from those I hav« mentioned.' 



A BALLAD. 

'' TuRN; gentle hermit of the dale. 

And guide my lonelj way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 

With hospitable ray. 

For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
With fainting steps, and slow, 

Where wilds immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as 1 go.^ 

*^ Forbear, my son .'' the hermit cries, 
** To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faithless phantom flies 
Ttt lure thee to thy doom. 

Here to the houseleos child of want, 

My door is open still ; 
And though mv portion is but scfJit, 

I fpvi it with good-will. 

D 
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Then tarn to*nigbt, and freely shaw 
Whatever my cell bestows j 

My rushy couch, and frugal fare, 
"My blessing and repose. 

No flocks that range the yalley free, 
To slaughter I condemn ; 

Taueht by that Power that pities me, 
I leam to pity them : . 

But from the mountain's grassy side 
A guiltless feast 1 bring ; 

A scrip with herbs ani fruits supplied 
And water from the spring. 

Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego 
All earth-bom cares are wrong 

Man wants but jfttle here below • 
Nor wants that littl^ong ' 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends 

His gentle accents fell : 
The modest stranger lowlv bends, 

And follows to the ceU. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 
The lonely mansion la^ ; 

A refuge to the neighboring poor, 
And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 
Required a master's care ; 

The wicket, opening with a latch, 
Received the harmless pair. 

And now when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest, 

The hermit trimmed his little fire. 
And cheered his pensive guest 

And spread his vegetable store,^ 
Ana gaily pressed, and smiled 

And, skilled in legendary lore. 
The lingering hoars beguiled 

Around in sympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries, 

The cricket chirrups in the ^eartB 
The crackling fagot fliea 
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But notbing could a charm impart 

To sooth the f tranger's wo $ 
For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the hermit spied, 
With answerinff care oppressed t 

" Andwheifce^nnnappy youth/' h^* cried, 
*^ The sorrows of thy breast f 

From better habitations spurned, 

Reluctant dost thou rove 1 
Or grieve for friendship unretarned, 

Or unregarded love 1 

Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay $ 
And those who prize the paltry things, 

More trifling still than they. 

And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealtlfor fame 

But leaves the wretch to weep ? 

And love is still an emptier aoond^ 

The modern fair ode's jest, 
On earth unseen, or only found 

To warm the turtle's nest. 

For shame, fond youth, thy aorrowi hush 

And rourn the sex,'' be said : 
But while he spoke, a rising blush 

His love-lorn guest betrayed. 

Surprised he sees new beauties rise, 

Swifl mantling to the view ; 
Like colerv o'er the morning skies, 

As bright, as transient too. 

Tlie bashful look, the rising breast, 

Alternate spread alarms ;— 
T>e \ove\y stranger st^^ds confesiad 

A maid, in all her charms. 

And, '' Ah! foi^;^ive a stranger rude, 

A wrelch forlorn." she cried 5 
* Whose feet unhallowed thus intrude 

Where Heaven and yoa resfde 
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But let a maid thy pity share, 
Whom love has taught to stray $ 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

My father lived beside the Tync, 

A wealthy lord was he 3 
And all his wealth w|ui oiarked as mine} 

He had but only me. 

To win me from his tender arms 
Unnumbered suitors came ; 

Who praised me for imputed charmS; 
Ana felt, or feigned, a flame. 

Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove 5 

Among the rest young Edwin bowed, 
But never talked of love. 

In humble, simplest habit clad. 
No wealth nor power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had, 
But these were all to me. 

The blossom opening to the day, 
The dews oP heaven refined, 

Could nought of purity display, 
To emulate his mind. 

The dew^ the blossom on the tree, 
With charms inconstant shine ; 

Their charms were his, but wo to me 
Their constdncy was mine. 

For still I tried each fickle art, 

ImpcHtunate and vain ; 
And while his passion touched my heart, 

1 triumphed in his pain. 

Till quite dejected with my scorn,* 

He left me to my pride. 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 

Bat mii\e the sorrow, mine tlie faulty 
And well my life shall pay; 

III seek the solitude he sought. 
And stretch me where he lay. 
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And ther« forlorn, desoairiog, hid, 

I'll lay me down and die } 
'Twas so for me that Edwin did; 

And 80 for him will I." 

** Forbid it heaven !" the hermit cried, 

And clasped her to his bre&st : 
The wondering fair one turned to chide,— • 
• Twas £dwin'8 self that pressed. 

<' Tarn, Angelina, ever dear, 

My charmer, turn to see 
^Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 
Restored to love and thee. 

Thus let me hold thee to my heart. 

And every care resign : <• 
And shall we never, never ])art. 

My life, — my all that's mine T 

No, never from this hour to part, 

We'll live and love so true, 
The sish that rends thy constant heart, 

Shall break thy Edwin's too.'' 

While this ballad was reading, Sophia 
seemed to mix an air of tenderness with 
her approbation. But our tranquillity was 
soon disturbed by the report of a gun just 
by us, and immediately after a man was 
seen bursting through the hedge, to take 
up the game he had killed. This sportsman 
was the squire's chaplain, who had shot 
one of the blackbirds that so agreeably en- 
tertained us. So loud a report, and so 
near, startled my daughters ; and I could 
perceive that Sophia in the fright had 
thrown herself into Mr. BurchelPs arms 
for protection. The gentleman came up 
and asked pardon for having disturbed osg 
affirming tht^t he was ignorant of oiir be* 
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ing so near. He therefore sat down bj 
my 7t>uugest daughter, and sportsman- 
like, offered her what he had killed that 
morning. She was going to refuse, but a 
private look from her mother soon induced 
her to correct the mistake, and accept his 
present, though with some reluctance. 
Mj wife as usual, discovered her pride in 
a whisper, observing that Sophia had 
made a conquest of the chaplain, as well 
as her sister had of the squire. I suspect- 
ed, however, with more probability, that 
her affections were placed upon a different 
object. The chaplain's errand was to in- 
form us, that Mr. Thornhill had provided 
music and refreshments, and intended that 
night giving the young ladies a ball by 
moonlight, on the grass-plot before our 
door. ^ Nor can I deny,' continued he, 
< but 1 have an interest in being first to de^ 
liver this message, as I expect for my re- 
ward to be honored with Miss Sophia's 
hand as a partner.' To this my girl re- 
plied, that she should have no objection, if 
she could do it with honor : * But here, 
continued she, ' is a gentleman,' looking at 
Mr. Burchell, * who has been my compan- 
ion in the task for the day, and it is fit he 
should share in its amusements.' Mr. 
Burehell returned her a compliment for 
her intentions; but .resigned her up to the 
rhaplain, adding that he was to go that 
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niglit fire milest bein^ mrited to a Imrvest 
supper. His refusal appeared to me a lit* 
tie extraordinarj, nor could I conceive 
how so sensible a girl as mj youngest^ 
coald thus prefer a man of broken fortune 
to a promising youth of twenty-two. But 
as m«n are most capable of distinguishing 
merit in women, so the ladies often form 
the truest judgments of us. The two sex'- 
es seem placed as spies upon each other, 
and are furnished with different abilities, 
adapted for mutual inspection. 



CHAPTER IX. 

-7\o9 Uidin of great dittinction introduced. Supi* 
riorfoiery ever «e<m# to confer mperior bnnHng. 

Mr. Burchell had scarce taken leave, 
and Sophia consented to dance with the 
chaplam, when my little ones came run* 
ning out to tell us ^hat the squire was 
come, with a crowd of company. On our 
return, we found oar landlord with a coU'> 
pie of under-gentlemen and two young let- 
dies richly dressed, whpm he introduced 
as women of great distinction and fashion 
from town. We happened not to have 
ehairs enough for the whole company ; 
but Mr. Thornhill immediately proposed 
that every gentleman should sit in a lady* 
lap. This A positively objected to, not- 
whhrtand'ng a look of disapprobation from 
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my wife. Moses was therefore despatched 
to borrow a couple of chairs; and as we 
were in want of ladies to make up a set at 
country-dances, the two gentlemen went 
with him in quest of a couple of partners. 
Chairs and partners were soon provided* 
The srentlemen returned with my neigh- 
bor Flamborough's rosy daughters, flaunt- 
ii g with red top-knots. But an un- 
lucky circumstance was not adverted to.^ 
Though the Miss Flamboroughs were reck- 
oned the best dancers in the parish, and 
understood the jig and the fotind-about to 
perfection, yet they were unacquainted 
with country-dances. This at first dis- 
composed us ; however, after a little push- 
ing and dragging, they went merrily on. 
Our music consisted of two fiddles; with 
a pipe and tabor. The moon shone bright. 
Mr. Thornhill and my eldest daughter led 
up the ball, to the great delight of the 
spectators ; for the neighbors hearing what 
was going forward, came flocking about ii8« 
My girl moved with so much grace and vi- 
vacity, that my wife could not avoid dis- 
covering the pride of her heart, by assur- 
ing me, that thowgh the little chit did it so 
cleverly, aJl the steps were stolen from her- 
self. The ladies of the town strove hard 
to be equally easy, but without success^ 
They swam^ sprawled, languished ^ and 
irisked ; but all woul J not A^ The g^ 
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* 

ers indeed owned that it was. fine; but 
neighbor Flamboiough observed, that Miss 
Livj's feet seemed as pat to the music as 
its echo. After the dance had continued 
about an hour, the two ladies, who were 
apprehensive of catching cold, moved to 
hienk. up the ball* One of them , I thought, 
expressed her sentiments upon this occa- 
sion in a very coarse manner, when she 
observed, that by the living jingo, she was 
all of a muck of sweat. Or our return to 
the house, we found a very elegant cold 
supper, which Mr. Thornbill had ordered 
to be brought with him. The conversation 
•t this time, was more reserved than be- 
lore. The two ladies threw my girls quite 
into the shade; for they would talk of 
nothing but high life, and high-lived com* 
pany, with other fashionable topics, such as 
pictures, taste, Shakespeare, and the mu-* 
sical glasses. 'Tis true, they once or twice 
mortified us sensibly by slipping out an 
oath ; but that appear^ to me as the snr* 
'est symptom of their distinction ; (though 
I am since infoiftied that swearing is per- 
fectly unitBishionable.) Their finery, how- 
ever, threw a veil over any grossness in 
•their conversation. My daughteis seemed 
to regard their superior accomplishments 
with envy ; and what appeared amiss was 
ascribed t£ tip-top quality breeding. But ' 
the condescension of the ladies was still 
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superior to their accomplishments. One 
of them obserred, that if Miss OHy la saw 
a little more of the world, it would great- 
ly improve her ; to which the otl\er addedi 
that a single Printer in town would mak« 
her little Sophia quite another thing. Mf 
wife warmly assented to both ; adding that 
there was nothing she more ardently wish- 
ed than to ^ive her girls a single winter'* 
polishing. To this I could not help reply- 
ing, that their breeding was already "feupe- 
rior to their fortune ; and that greater re- 
finement would only serve to make their 
poverty ridiculous, and give them a taste 
for pleasures they had no right to possess. 
'And what pleasures,' cried Mr. Thorn- 
hill, * do they not deserve, who have so 
much in their power to bestow ? As foi 
my part,* continued he, *my fortune is 
pretty large; love, liberty, and pleasure, 
are my maxims ; but hang me if a settle- 
ment of half my estate could give my 
charming Olivia pleeuiure, it should be 
hers ; and the only favor I would ask in 
return, would be to add myself to the bene- 
fit.' I was not such a stranger to the 
world as to be ignorant that this was the 
fashionable cant to disguise the insolence 
of the basest proposal ; but I made an ei^ 
fort to suppress my resentment. ' Sir,* 
rried I, * the family which you n^ conde- 
scend to favor with your company, has 
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been bred with ag nice a npnae of honor as 
701K Any attempts to injure that, may be 
attended with very dangerous ccmsequen^ 
ces. HonoF) sir, is ouronlj possesion at 
present, and of that ]ast treasure we must 
be particttlarly carefuV I was soon sorry 
for the warmth with which 1 had spoken 
this, when the young gentleman, grasping 
my hand, swore he commended nay spirit, 
though he disapproved my suspicions. * As 
to your present hint,' continued he, * I pro- 
test nothing was farther from my heart 
than such a thought. No, the virtue that 
will stand a regular siege was never to my ^ 
taste ; for all my amours are carried by a 
cottp*de-main.' 

The two ladies, who affected to be ig- 
norant of the- rest, seemed highly displeas- 
ed with this last stroke of freedom, and 
began a very discreet and Fcrious dialogue 
upon virtue : in this my wife, the chaplain, 
and I soon joined ; and the squire himself 
was at last brought to confess a sense of 
sorrow for bis former excesses. We talk- 
ed on the pleasures of temperance, and of 
the sunshine in the mind unpolluted with 
guilt. I was so well pleased, that my lit- 
tle ones were kept up beyond the usual 
time to be edified by such good conversa- 
tion. Mr. Thornhill even w^nt beyond me, 
and demanded if I bad any objection to 
giving prayers. I joyfully embraced the 
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proposal ; and in this manner tlie itight ' 
was passed in a most comfortable way, till 
at last the company began to think of re- 
turning. The Jadies seemed ?ery unwiil'^. 
ing to part with my daughters ; for whom 
they had conceived ^ particular affeetioii, ■ 
and joined in a request to have the pleasure 
of their company home. The squire sec- 
onded thp proposal, and my wife added 
her entreaties : the girls too looked upon 
me as if they wished to go. In this per* ^ 
plexity I made two or three excuses, which 
my daughters as readily removed ; so that 
at last I was obliged to give a peremptory 
refusal : for which we had nothing but sul- 
len looks and short answers the whole day 
ensuing. 

CHAPTER X. 

The family endeavor to cope with their hetter»» The 
miseries of the poor when they attempt to appear 
above Uteir cvrcumstances, 

I NOW began to find that all my long and 
painful lectures upon temperance, simplici 
ty, and contentment, were entirely disre- 
garded. The distinctions lately paid us by 
our betters awaked that pride which I had 
laid asleep, but not removed. Our win 
dows again, as formerly, were filled with 
washes for the neck and face ; the sun was 
dreaded as an enemy to the skin withou* 
doors, and the fire as a spoiler of the com 
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frfeJQon within. Mj wife obserTed, that 
rising too early would hurt her daughters' 
eyesy that working after dinner would red-* 
den their noses, and she convinced me that 
ibe hands never looked so white as when 
they did nothing. Ins^te'ad, therefore, of 
finishing George's shirt j, we now had them 
new-modeliing their old gauzes, or flourish- 
ing.upon catgut. The poor Miss Flambo- 
XOUgfas> their former gay companions, were 
cast off as mean acquaintances, and the 
whole conversation ran upon high life, and 
high-lived company, with pictures, taste, 
Shakespeare, and the musical glasses. 

But we could have borne all this, had 
not a fortune-telling gipsy eome to raise'us 
into perfect sublimity. The tawny sybil 
no sooner appeared than my girls came 
running to me for a« shilling a-piece, to 
oross her hand with silver. To say the 
truth, I was tired of being always wise, 
fAd could not help gratifying their request, 
^bejcause I loved to see them happy. I 
gave each of them a shilling ; though, for 
the honor of the family, it must be observ- 
ed, that they never went without money 
themselves, as my, wife always generously 
- let them have a guinea each, to keep in 
their pockets ; but with strict injunctions 
never to change it. After they had been 
closeted up with the fortune-teller for some 
time, I knew bv th ir looks, upon their 
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returning, that they had been promised 
something . great. * Well, my girls, how 
have you sped ? Tell me, Livy, has the 
fortune-teller given thee a Jjenny-Mforth ?* 
• I protest, papa,' says the girl, * I fcpelieve 
she deals with somebody that's not right ; 
for she positively declared, that I am to be 
married to a squire in less than a twelve- 
month !' — « Well, now, Sophia, my child,* 
said I, ' and what sort of a husband an| 
you to have V * Sir,' replied she, * I am to 
have a lord soon after my nister has mar^ 
ried the squire.' *'How,' cried I, ' is that 
all you are to have for your two shillings, 
—only a lord and a" squire 1 You fools, I 
could have promised you a prince and a 
nabob for half the money/ 

This curiosity of theirs, however, wet 
attended with very serious effects : we now 
began to think ourselves designed by the 
stars for something exalted, and already 
anticipated our future grandeur. *^ * 

It has been a thousand times observed, 
and I must observe it once more, that the 
hours we pass with happy prospects in 
view, are more pleasing than those crown- 
ed with fruition. In the first case we cook 
the dish to our own appetite ; in the latter, 
nature cooks it for us. It is impossible 
to repeat the train of agreeable reveries we 
called up for our entertainment. We look« 
ed upon our fortunes as once more risisg; 
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and as the whole parish asserted that the 
squire was in loTe with my daughter^ she 
was actually so with him ; for they .per- 
suaded her into the passion. In, this 
agreeable interval, my wife had the most 
lucky dreams in the world, which she took 
eare to tell us every morning, with great 
solemnity and exactness, it was one night 
a coffin and cross-bones, the sign of an ap- 
proaching wedding ; at another; time she 
imagined her daughters* pockets filled with 
farthings, a certain sign they would be 
stuffed with gold. The girls too had their 
omens. They felt strange kisses on their 
lips ; they saw rings in the candle ; purs 
es bounced from the fire, and true-lo^e- 
knots lurked in the bottom of every tea* 
cup. • . • 

Toward the end of the week we receiv- 
ed a card from the town ladies, in which, 
with their compliments, they hoped to see 
all our family at church the Sunday fol- 
lowing. All Saturday morning I could 
perceive, in consequence of this, my wife 
and daughters in close conference togeth- 
er, and now and then glancing at me with 
looks that betrayed a latenln plot. To be 
sincere, I had strong suspicions that some 
absurd proposal was preparing, for appear- 
ing with splendor the next day. In the 
evening they began their operations in a 
very regular manner, and my wife under- 
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took to conduct the siege. After tea, when , 
I seemed in spirits, she began thus: *I 
fanc7> Charles, my dear, we -shall have a 
great deal of good company at our church 
to-morrow.' * Perhaps we may, my d^ar/ 
returned I, *• though you may be under no 
uneasiness about that; you shall have a 
sermon whether there be or not.' * Thai 
is what I expect,' returned she ; * but I 
think, my dear, we ought to appear there 
as decently as possible; for who knows 
what may happen V * Your precautions,' 
replied I, * are highly commendable. A 
decent behaviof and appearance at ehurcb/ 
is what charms me. We should be de- 
vout and humble, cheerful and serene^' 
' Yes,' cried she, 'I know that, but I mean 
we should go there in as proper a manner 
al possible; not altogether like the scruba 
about us.' 'You are quite right, my dear,* 
returned I, ' and I was going to make the 
same proposal. The proper manner is, 
to go th&re as early as possible, to have 
time for meditation before service begins.* 
' True, Charles,' interrupted she ; * but 
that's not what I would be at: I mean we 
should go thd!*e genteelly. You know the 
church is two miles off; and I protest I 
don't like to see mj daughters trudging 
up to their pew all red with walking, and 
looking as if they had been winners at a 
race. Now, my dear, my proposal is this: 
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there are our two plough horses, the colt 
that have been in the family these nine 
years, and his companion Blackberry, that 
have scarce done an earthly thing for this 
month past, and are both grown fat 
and lazy.- TKby should they not do some- 
thing, aa well as we ? And let me tell 
you, when Moses has trimmed them a 
little, they will cut a very tolerable figure.' 
To this proposal I objected that walk- 
ing would be twenty times more geateel 
than such a paltry conveyance, as Black- 
berry was wall-eyed, and the colt wanted a 
.tail; that they had never been broke to 
*he rein, but had a hundred vicious tricksy 
ai>d tliat wc had but one saddle and pill- 
ion. All these objections, however, were 
overruled; so that I was obliged to com- 
ply. The next morning I perceived them 
iiot a little busy in collecting such mate- 
rials as might be necessary for the expedi- 
tion ; but as 1 found it would be a business 
of time, I walked on to the church before, 
and they promised speedily to follow. I 
waited near an hour in t&e reading desk 
|br their arrival; but not finding them 
come as expected, I was obliged to begin, 
and v/ent through the service, not without 
some uneasiness at finding them absent. 
This was increased, when all was finished, 
and no appearance of the family. I there- 
fore walked back by the horse-wav, which 

r: • • . 
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was £ve miles round, though the foot-wa^ 
was but two; and when ^t about half 
way home, perceived the procession 
marching slowly forward towards the 
church; my son, my wife, and the two 
little ones exalted upon one4)orse, and my 
two daughters upon the other. I demand* 
ed the cause' of their delay; but I soon 
found by their looks that they had met 
with a thousand misfortunes on the road. 
The horses had at first refused to remove 
from the door, till Mr. Burchell was kind 
enough to beat them forward ' about two 
hundred yards with his cudgel. Next, the 
straps of my wife's pillion broke down, 
and they were obliged to stop' to repair 
them before they could proceed. After 
that, one of the horses took it into his 
head to stand Ftill, and neitlier blows not 
entreaties could prevail with hira to pn>- 
ceed. It was just recovering from this 
dismal situation that I found them ; but 
perceiving every thing safe, I own their 
piesent mortification did not much dis^ 
please me, as it would give me many op» 
portunities of foture triumph, and teaeh 
my daughters more humility. 

ft 

CHAPTER XI. 

Tlie family ttiM resolve to hold vpihHr heads. 

MicuA£L|AAs-£V£ happening ou the oezt 
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day, we were invited to burn ^jiiits and 
play 1 ricks at neighbor Flamborough's. 
Our late mortifications had humbled us a 
little, or it is probable we might bare re- 
jected such an invitation with contempt : 
however, we sufiered ourselves to be 
happy. Our honest neighbor's goose and 
dumplings were fine; and the lambs wool, 
even in the opinion of my wife, who was a 
connoisseur, was excellent. It is true, his 
manner of telling stories Was not quite so 
well. They were very long, and very 
dull, and all about himself, and we had 
knighed at them ten times before ; how- 
ever, we were kind enough to laugh at 
them once more. 

Mr. Burchell, who was of the par- 
ty, was always fond of seeing some inno- 
cent amusement going forward, and set 
the boys and girls to blind-man's buff. 
My.v/ife too was persuaded to join in the 
diversion, aild it gave me pleasure to think 
she was not yet too old. In ]pe mean 
time mj neighbor and I looked on, laugh« 
ed at every feat, and praised our own dex- 
terity when we were young. Hot-cockLes 
succeeded next, questions and commanda 
followed that, and last of all, they sat 
down to hunt the slipper. As 'every per- 
son may not be acquainted with this pri- 
meval pastime, it' may be necessary to ob- 
serve, that the company in this play plaiil 
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themselves in a ring upon the §rround, all 
except one, who stands in the niiddlOf 
whose business is to catch a shoe, which 
the company pass about under their hams 
from one to another, something Jike u 
weaver's shuttle. As it is impossible, in 
this case, for the lady who is up to face all 
the company at once, the beauty of the 
play lies in hitting her with the heel of the 
shoe on that side least capable of meJiinf; 
defence. It was in this manner that mf 
eldest daughter was hemmed in and 
thumped about, high in spirits, and bawl- 
ing for fair play, when, confusion on con- 
fusion, who should enter the room but our 
two great acquaintances from town. Lady 
Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilelmina 
Amelia Skeggs ! Description would but 
beggar the scene, therefore it is unnecessa- 
ry to describe this new mortificatioiv 
Death ! to be seen by ladies of suci; ^igh 
' breeding in such vulgar attitudes ! Noth- 
ing bett^ could ensue from such a vulgar 
play of Mr. Flamborough's proposing*. 
We seemed struck to the ground for some 
time, ' as if actually petrified with amaze- 
ment. 

The two ladies had been at our honee 
to flee us, and finding us from home, came 
after us hither, as they were uneasy to 
know what accident could have kept us 
from church the day before. Oh via an- 
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dertook to be our prolocutor, and deUrer- 
ed the whole in a siinamary way, only say- 
ing, * We were thrown from our horses,* 
At which account the ladies were greatly 
concerned ; but being told the family re- 
ceived no hurt, they were extremely glad 
lK.1t being informed that we were aletpost 
killed by the fright, they were vastly sOjTry ; 
but hearing that we had a very good iilght, 
they were extremely glad again. Nothing 
could exceed their complaisance to my 
daughters ; their professioiis the last even- 
ing were warm, but now thev M^ere ardent. 
They protested a desire of hav i / ^ j^ e. niore 
lasting acquaintance. Lady Blarne^ vas 
particularly attached to Olivia ; Miss Car- 
dlina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs (I love to 
give the whole name) took a greater fan- J^»* 
cy to her sister. They supported the con- 
versation between themselves, while my 
daughters sat silent, admiring their exalt- 
ed breeding. But as every reader, howev- 
er beggarly himself, ia fond of high-lived 
dialogues, with anecdotes of lords, ladies, 
and kni^ts of the garter, I must beg leave 
to give him the concluding part of the 
present conversation. 

'All that I know of the matter,' cried 
Miss Skeggs, * is this, that it may be true; 
Of it may not be true : but this I cau a»- 
jBure your ladyship, that the whole rout 
was in amaze; his lordship turned afl 



^r:?*- 
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manner of colors, my lady fell into a swoon ; 
but Sir Tomkyn, drawing Jbis sword, swore 
he was hers to the last drop of his blood.* 

' Well,' replied our peeress, * this I can 
say, that the duchess never told me a syl-* 
lable of the matter, and I believe her 
grace would keep nothing a secret from 
me. But this you may depend on as factf 
that the next morning my lord duke cried 
out three times to his valet-de-^hambre, 
Jernigan, Jernigan, Jernigan, bring me 
my garters.' 

But previously I should have mentioned 
,the very impolite behavior of Mr* Burcb- 
ell, who, during this discourse, sat with his 
face turned to the fire, and at the coaclo^ 
sion of every sentence would cry out fudge, 
an expression which displeased us all, and 
in some measure damped the spirit of the 
rising conversation. 

* Besides, my dear Skeggs,' continued 
our peeress, ' there is nothing of this in the 
copy of verses that Dr. Burdock made up- 
on the occasion.' Fudge I 

'I am surprised at that,' cried Misa 
Skeggs ; ' for he seldom leaves any thing 
out, as he writes only for his own amuser 
ment. But can your ladyship favor me 
with a dght of them V Fudge ! 

* My dear creature,' replied our peeressy 
'do you think I carry such things about 
me ? Though thej are very fine, to be 
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SUM, and I think myself something of a 
judge ; at least I know what pleases mj* 
self. Indeed I was ever an admirer of all 
Dr« Burdock's little pieces; for except 
what lie does, and our dear countess at 
Hanover-square, there's nothing comes 
•ut but the lowest stuff in nature ; not a 
hit of high life among them.' F^udge ! 

*■ Your ladyship should ex-cept,' says the 
other, * your own things in the Lady's 
Magazine. I hope you'll say there's no- 
thing low-lived there. But I suppose we 
are to have no more from, that quarter V 
Fudge ! 

* Why, my dear,^ says the lady, 'you 
know my reader and companion has left 
me, to be married to Captain Roach ; and 
as my- poor eyes won't suffer me to write 
myself, I have been for some time looking 
out for anpther. A proper person is no 
easy matter to find ; and to be sure, thirty 
pounds a-year is a small stipend for a well 
bred girl of character, that can read, write, 
and behave in company : as for the ehits 
about town, there is no bearing them about 
one^' Fudge J 

* Thu I know,' cried Miss Skeggs, ' by 
experience. For of the three eompanions 
I had this last half-year, one of them re- 
fused to do plcun-work an hour in the day, 
another thought twenty-five guineas a-year 
too small a salary, aad I was obliged ta 
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seiid aw^j the third, because 1 suspe^tad 
an intn|(ue with the chaplain. Virtue, my. 
dear lady Blarney, virtue is worth any 
price ; but where is that to be found V 
Fu'dge I ' 

My wife had been for a long time all 
attention to this discourse ; but was par" 
ticularly struck with the latter part of it. 
Thirty pounds and twenty^five guineas a- 
year made fifty ^six pounds five shilliiigB 
English money, all which was in a man* 
ner going a begging, and might easily be 
secured in the family. . She for a moment 
studied my looks for approbation ; and, to 
^own a truth, I was of opinion, that two 
such places would fit our two daughters 
exactly. Besides, if the squire had any 
real affection for my eldest daufghter, this 
would be the way to make her qualified for 
her fortune. My wife therefore was re- 
solved that we should not be deprived of 
such advantages for the want of assurance, 
and undertook to harangue for the family. 
* I hope,' cried she, ' your ladyships will 
pardon my presumption. It is t^ue we 
have no right to pretend to. such favors ; 
but yet it is natural for me to wish putting 
my children forward in the world. And 1 
will be bold to say my two girls have had 
a pretty good education, and capacity ; at 
least the country can't .show better. Thef 
can read, writer cast accounts ; they ua- 
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dentnnd their needle, breadstitch, eross 
' and change, and ail manner of plain-work ; 
they can pink, point, and frill ; and know 
something of music ; thej can do up small 
clothes, work upon catgut ; my eldest can 
cut paper, and my youngest has a • very 
pretty manner of telling fortunes upon 
cards.' Fudge I 

When she had delivered this pretty 
piece of elo.quence, the two ladies looked 
at each other a few minutes in silence, 
with an air of doubt and importance. At 
hist Miss Carolina Wilelmina Amelia 
Skeggs condescended to observe, that the 
young ladies from the opinion she could 
form of them from so slight an acquaint- 
ance, seemed very fit for such employ- 
ments : * But a thing of this kind, madam,* 
cried she, addressing my spouse, * requires 
a thorough examination into characters, 
and a more perfect knowledge of each 
other. Not, madam,' continued she, ' that 
I in the least snspect the young ladies' 
virtue, prudence, and discretJPi ; but 
there is a form in these things, madam ; 
there is a form.' Fudge ! % 

My wife approved of her suspicions very 
m^uch, observing that she was very apt to 
be suspicious herself; but referred her to 
all the neighbors for a character : but this 
our peeress declined as unnecessary, alleg 
ing that her cousin Thornhill's recommeiH 
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dation' would be suffitcient ; and upon tiot. 
we rested our petition. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Fofiw/tt seefM resolved to humble the family qf Wakt^ 
field, MortificaUone are qften more paii^vA Hum 
real calamities. 

When we were returned home, the night 
was dedicated to sche^ies of future con* 
quest, Deborah exerted mucii Sagacity in 
conjecturing which of the two girls was 
likely to have the best place, and most op- 
portunities of seeing good company. Tha 
only obstacle to our preferment was in oby 
taining the squire's recommendation ; h\x\ 
he had already shown u$ too many ixistan* 
ces of his friendship, to doubt .of it now. 
Even in bed my wife kept', up the usual 
theme. * Well, my dear Charles, between 
ourselves, I thiuk we have made an excel- % 
lent day's work of it.' ' Pretty well,' cf ied 
I, not knowing what to say. ' What, only 
pretty WMI !' returned she. \ I think it is 
very welT Suppose the girls should oome 
to mak^ acquaintances of -taste in town I 
This I am assured of, that London is the on- 
ly place in the world for all manner of hus- 
bands. Besides, my dear, stranger things 
happen every day ; and as ladies of quali- 
ty are so taken up with my daughters, what 
will not men of quality be ? Entre nom^ I 
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protest I like my Lady Blarney vastly, so 
very obliging. However, Miss Carolina 
Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs has my warm 
heart. But yet, when they came to talk 
of placea in town, you saw at once how I 
smiled them. Tell me, my dear, don't 
you think I did for my children there V 
* Ay,' returned I, not knowing well what 
to think of the matter, ' heaven grant they 
may be botkthe better for it this day three 
months !' xhis was one of those obser- 
vations I usually made to impress my wife 
with an opinion of my sagacity ; for if the 
girls succeeded, then it was a pious wish 
fulfilled ; but if any thing unfortunate en 
fiued, then it might be looked upon as a 
prophecy. AH this conversation, however, 
was only preparatory to another scheme ; 
and indeed I dreaded as much. This was 
nothing less, than that, as we were now to 
bold up our heads a little higher in the 
world, it would be proper to sell the colt, 
which was grown old, at a neighboring fair, 
and buy us a horse that would carry single 
or double upon an occasion, and make a 
pretty appearance at church or on a visit. 
This at first I opposed stoutly ; but it was 
as stoutly defended. However, as I weak- 
ened, my antagonists gained strength, till 
at last it was resolved to part with him. 

As the fair happened on the following 
day, I had intentions of going myself; but 
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my wife persuaded me that I had got a 
cold, and nothing could prevail on her to 
permit me from home. 'No, my dear,' 
eaid she, * bur son Moses is a discreet boy, 
end can buy or sell to very good advantage ; ^ 
you know all our great bargains are of his 
purchasing. He always stands out and 
higgles, and actually tires them, till he 
gets a bargain.' 

As I had some opinion of my son's pru- 
dence, I was willing enough to intrust him 
with this commission; and the next morn- 
ing I perceived his sisters mighty busy in 
fitting out Moses for the fair ; trimming 
his hair, brushing his buckles, and cocking 
his hat with pins. The business of the 
toilet being over, we had at last the satish 
faction of seeing him mounted upon the 
colt, with a deal box before him to bring 
home groceries in. He had on a coat 
made of that cloth they call fear-nothing, 
which, though grown too short, was much 
too good to be thrown away. His vaistcoat 
was of gosling green ; and his sisters had 
4ied his hair with a broad black riband> 
We all followed him several paces iVom 
the door, bawling after him. Good luck, 
good luck, till we could see him no longer. 

He was scarce gone, ^hen Mr. Thorn- 
hill's butler came to congratulate us upoA 
our good fortune, saying that he overheard 
his young master mention our names witk 
great commendation. 
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- Good fortune seemed resolved not to 
come alone. Another footman from the 
same family fpllqwed, with a eard for my 
daughters, importing, that the two ladies 
bad receive^ such pleasing accounts from 
Mr* Thorahill of us all, that after a few pre- 
vious inquiries, they hoped to be perfectly 
satisfied. ' Ay,' cried my wife, ' I now see 
• it is no easy m'atter to get into the families 
of the great ; but when one once gets in* 
then, as Moses says,. one may go to sleep.' 
To this piece of humor, for she intended 
it for wit, my daughters asseiited with 9^ 
loud laugh of pleasure. In shorty such 
was her sal^faction at this message, that 
she actualljqput her hand into her pocket, 
and gave the messenger seven-pence half'- 
penny. 

This was tto be our visiting-day. The 
next that came was Mr/Burchell, who had 
been at the fair. He brought my little 
ones a penny-worth of gingerbread each, 
which my wife undertook to keep for them, 
and give them by letters at a time. He 
brought my daughters also a couple of box* 
es^ in which they might keep wafers, inuff^ 
patclies, or even money, when they got it,* 
My wife was usually fond of a weasel-skin 
purse, as being the most lucky ; but this 
by the bye. We nad still a regard for Mr. 
Burchell, though his late rude behavior 
was in some measure displeasing ; nor 
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eould we now aroid. communicating our 
happiness to him, and asking his advices 
ftltbough we seldom followed advice, wo 
were all ready enough to ask it. When 
he read the note from the tyvo ladies, he. 
shook his head, and observed that an affair 
of this sort demanded the utmost cir<»im'* 
spection. This air of diffidence highiy 
displeased my wife. * I never doubted; 
sir,' cried she, * your readiness to be 
against my daughters and me. You have 
more circumspection than is wanted. 
However, I fancy y^hm we come to Bsk 
advice, we shall apply to persons who 
seem to have made use of il^^^them selves.* 
' Whatever my own conducft* may have 
been, madam,' replie4 he, *is not the pres 
ent question ; though as I have made ni 
use of advice myself, I should m conscience 
give it to those that will.' As I was ap« 
prehensive this answer might draw on a 
repartee, making up by abuse ^hat it 
wanted in wit, I changed the subject, by 
seeming to wonder what could keep our son 
so long at* the fair, as it was now almost 
nightfall. ' Never mind our son,' cried my 
•wife*; * depend on it he knows what he is 
about. I'll warrant we'll never see him 
sell his hen of a rainy fiay. I have seen 
him buy such bargains as would amaz« 
one. I'll tell you a good story about that, 
that will make you split your sides ififtli 
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laughing- 43ut as I live yonder comes Mo- 
ses, without a horse, and the box at his ' 
back.* 

As she spoke, Moses came s.lowlj on 
foot, and sweating under the deal box, 
which he had strapped round his shoulders 
'like a pedlar. * Welcome, welcome, Mo- 
ses : well, my boy, what have you brought 
us from the fair V * I have brought you 
myself,' cried Moses, with a sly look, and 
resting the box on the dresser. * Ay, Mo- 
ses,' cried ^y wife, * that we know, but 
where is the horse ?' * I have sold him,' 
cried Moses, ' for three pounds five shil- 
lings and two-pence.' • Well done, my 
good boy,' returned she, ' I knew you 
would touch them off. Between ourselves, 
three pounds five shillings and two-pence 
is no bad day's work. Come, let us have 
it then.' • 1 have brought no money,* cried 
Moses again ; ' I have laid it all out in a 
bargain, and here it is,' pulling out a bun- 
dle from bis breast ; ' here they are ^ a 
gross of green spectacles, with silver rims 
and shagreen cases.' * A gross of p:reen 
spectacles !' repeated my wife in a faint 
voice. *And you have parted with the 
colt, and brought us back nothing but a 
gross of green paltry spectacles !' ' Dear 
mother,' cried the boy, ♦ why won't yoU 
listen to reason ? I had them a dead bar- 
gain, or I should not have bought them. 
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Th^ silver rims alone- will gelllfor double 
the moneyk' 'A ^g for the silver rims,' 
cried mj wife, in a passion ; * I dare aifirm 
they won't sell for above half the money, 
at the rate of broken silver, live shillings 
an ounce.' ' You need be underno unea- 
siness,' cried I, ' about selling the rims ;- 
for they are not worth sixpence, for I per- 
ceive they are only copper varnished over.' 

* What,' cried ray wife, ' not silver, the 
rims not silver!' ' No,' cried I, * no more 
silver than your saucepan*' ' And so,' re- 
turned she, * we have parted with the colt, 
and have only got a gross of green spec- 
tacles, with copper rims and shagreen cas- 
es ! Away with such trumpery. The 
blockhead has been imposed upon, and 
should have known his compan/ better*' 

* There, my dear,' cried I, *you are Wrong, 
he should not have krtown them at all.' 
' Hang the idiot,' returned she, * to bring 
me such stuff; if I had theml would trirow 
them in the fii^e.' * There again you are 
wrong, my dear,' cried I ; * for though 
they are copper, we will keep them by us ; 
as copper spectacles, you know, are better 
than noithing*! 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was 
undeceived. He now saw that he had 
indeed been imposed upon by a prowling 
sharper, who, observing his figure, had 
marked him for an easy prey.. I therefore 
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asked the circun>stances of his deception. 
He sold the horse, it seems, and walked 
the fair in search of another. A rever- 
end looking man brought him to a tent, 
under pretence of having one to sell. 
* Here,' continued Moses, * we met anoth- 
er man, very well dressed, who desired to 
borrow twenty pounds upon these, saying 
that he wanted money and would dispose 
of them for 9 third of the value. The first 
gentleman, who pretended to faeuny friend, 
whispered me toi>uj them, and cautioned 
me not to let so good an offer pass. I sent 
for Mr. Flamborough, and they talked him 
op as finely as they did me, and so at last 
we were persuaded to buy the two gross 
l^tween us.' 



CHAPTER Xin. 

Mr. Burchell U found to be an enemy ; for h^ ka» th* 
eor^fidence to give diaagretabU advice, 

• Oua family had now made several 
attempts to be fine ; but some unfore- 
seen disaster demolished each as soon 
as projected. I endeavored to take the 
advantage of every disappointment, to im-' 
prove their good sense in proportion as 
they were frustrated in an^tion. ' You 
see, my children,' cried I, 'how little is 
to be got by attempts to impose upon the 

world, in coping with our betters. Such 

F 
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as are poor and will associate with noitf 
bat the rich, are hated by those they avoids 
and despised by those they follow. Une* 
qua] combinations are always disadvanta* 
geous to the weaker side ; the rich ha?iiig 
the pleasure, and the poor the inconven- 
iences, that result from them. But come% 
Dick, my boy, and repeat the fable yoti 
were reading to-day, for the good of the 
company.' 

' Once Mpon a time,' cried the child, ^ a 
giant and a dwarf were^ friends, and kept . 
together. Tbey made a bargain that they 
would never forsake each other, but go 
seek adventures. The first battle they 
fought was with two Saracens ; and the 
dwarf, who was very courageous, de^ 
one of the champions a most angry blow. 
It did the Saracen but very little injury, 
who lifting up his sword, fairly struck off 
the poor dwarf's arm. He was now in ,a 
woful plight ; but the giant coming to his 
assistance, in a short time left the two ^ 
Saracens dead on th^ plain ; and the 
dwarf cut off the dead man's head out of 
spite. They then travelled on to another 
adventure. This was against three bloody- 
minded Satyrs, who were carrying away 
a damsel in ^stress. The dwarf was not 
quite so fierol now as before ; but for all 
that, struck the first blow, which was re- 
turned by another that knocked out hta 
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eye^ but ib€ giant was soon up with them, 
• and iiad they not fled, would certainly have 
Killed them every one. They were all 
very joyful for this victory, and the dam* 
sel who was relieved fell in love with the 
* giant, and married him. They now trav- 
elled far, and forther than I can tell, till 
they* met with a company of robbers. The 
giant for the first time, was foremost now ; 
but the dwaj-f was not far behind. The 
battle was stout and long. Wherever the 
giant came, all fell before him ; but the 
dwarf had like to have been killed more 
than once. At last the victory declared 
for the two adventurers ; but the dwarf 
l(»st his leg. The dwarf was now without 
j^n arm, a leg, and an eye ; while the gi- 
ant, who had not a single wound,'cried out 
to him, Come on, my little hero; this is 
glorious sport ; let us get one victory 
more, and then we shall have honor for 
ever. No, cries the dwarf, who was by 
/ this time grown wiser ; no, I declare off ; 
I'll fight no more ; fbr I find in every bat- 
tle, that' you get all the, honor and rewards, 
bat all the blows fall upcm me.' 

I was g-oing to moralize this fable, when 
our attention was called off to a warm 
dispute between my wife and Mr. Burch- 
ell, upon my daughters' in^nded expedi- 
tion to town, My wife rery strenuously 
insisted upon the advantages that would . 
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result firom it. Mr. Burchell, on thfe con* 
trary dissuaded her with great ardor; and 
I stood neuter. His present dissuasions 
seemed but the second part of those which 
were received with so ill a grace in the 
morning. The dispute grew high, while 
poor Deborah, instead of reasoning strong- 
er, talked louder, and at last was obliged , 
to take shelter from a defeat, in clamor. 
The conclusion of her harangue, however, 
was highly displeasing to us all : she knew, 
she said, of some who had their own secret 
reasons for what they advised ; but, for her 
part, she wished such to stay away from 
her house for the future. * Madam,' cried 
Burchell, with looks of great composure* 
which tended to inflame her the more, ' e^ 
for secret reasons, you are right ; I have 
secret reasons, which I forbear to mention, 
because you are not able to answer those 
of which I makejio secret : but I find my 
visits here are become troublesome ; I'll 
take my leave therefore now, and perhaps 
come once more to take a final farewell 
when I am quitting the country.' Thus 
V saying, he took up his hat, nor could the 
attempts of Sophia, whose looks seemed 
to upbraid his precipitancy, prevent his 
going. 

When gone, we all regarded each other 
for some minutes with confusion. Mv 
wife, who knew herself to be the causq, 
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ftrove to \iide her concern with a forced 
smile, ahd an air of assurance, which I 
was willing to reproye : ' How ! woman, 
cried I to her, * is it thus we treat stran- 
gers 1 Is it thus we return their kindness 1 
Be assured my dear, that these were the 
(harshest words, and to me the most un- 
pleasing that ever escaped your lips !' 
* Why would he provoke me then ?' replied 
she ; * but 1 know the m chives of his ad- 
vice perfectly well. He would prevent 
my girls from going to town, that he may 
have the pleasure of my youngest daugh- 
ter's company here at home. But, what- 
ever happens, she shall chbose better com- 
pany than such low-lived fellows as he.' 
'liow-lived, my dear, do you call him V 
cried I ; * it is very posi^ible we may mis- 
take this man's character; for he seems 
upon some occasions the most finished 
gentleman I ever knew. Tell me, Sophia 
my girl, has he ever given you any secret 
instances of his attachment V * His con- 
versation wifh me, sir,' replied my daugh- 
ter, * has ever been sensible, modest, and 
pleasing. Once indeed, I remember t<> 
have heard him say Le never knew a wo- 
man who could find merit in a man that 
seemed poor.' « Such, my dear,' cried I, 
' is the common cant of all the unfortu- 
nate or idle. Hot I hope you have been 
t6ught*to judge properly of such men, and 
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that it would be even madness to expec*' 
happiness from one who has been^so ver^ 
bad an economist of his own. Your moth- 
er and I have better prospects for you. 
The next winter, which you will probably 
spend in town, will give you opportunities 
of making a more prudent choice.' 
, What Sophia's reflections were upon 
this occasion, I cannot pretend to deter- 
mine ; but I was not displeased that we 
were rid of a guest from whom I had much 
to fear. Our breach of hospitality went 
to my conscience a little ; but I quickly 
silenced that monitor by two or three spe- 
cious reasons, which served to satisfy and 
reconcile me to myself. The pain which 
conscience gives the man who has already 
done wrong, is soon got over. Conscience 
is a coward, and those faults it has not 
strength enough to prevent, it seldom haa 
justice enough to accuse. 



CHAPTER XIV.' 

fVe^morti{fieation8y or ti demonstration that seeming 
caXamititt may be real bUssir^s. 

The journey of my daughters to town 
was now resolved upon, Mr. Thornhill 
having kindly promised to inspect their 
conduct himself, and inform us bv letter 
of their behavior. But it<was thought in- 
dispensably necessary that their appear^. 
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*dee should equal tlie greatness of their 
expectations, which could not be done 
without expense. We debated therefore 
in full council what were the easiest meth» 
ods of raising money, or, more properly 
ipeakin^, what we could most convenient- 
ly sell. The deliberation was soon finish- 
ed ; it was found that our remaining horse 
w^d^tterly useless for the plow, without 
liis companion, and equally unfit for U^e 
road, as wanting an eye ; it was therefere 
determined that we should dispose oi him 
for the purpose above-mentioned, at the » 
neighboring fair, and, to prevent impost* 
tion, that 1 should go with* him myself, - 
Though this was one of the first mercavi* 
tile transactions of my life, yet I had no 
doubt about acquitting myself with reputa- 
tion. The opinion a man forms of his 
6wn prudence is measured by that of the 
eompany he keeps; and as niine was 
mostly in the family way, I had ccmceived 
no unfavorable sentiments of my worldly 
wisdom. My wife, however, next morn-* 
ing, at parting, after I ^d gone some pa- 
ces from the door, called mfc back, to ad- 
vise me in a whisper, to have all my eyes 
about me. 

I had in the usual forms,* wliten I came 
to the fair, p*it my horse through "all his 
paces ; but for some time had no bidders* 
At last a chapman approached and after 
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he had for a good while examined the 
honse roand, finding him blind of one eye* 
would have nothing to say to him : a seo 
ond, observing he had a spavin, declared he 
would not take him for the driving home ; 
a third perceived he had a windgall, and 
would bid no money ; a fourth knew by 
his eyes that he had the bots; a fifth 
wondered what a plague I coi^ld do aj^the 
fair with a blind, spavined, galleo back, 
that was only fit\o be cut up for a dog 
kennel. By this time I began to have a 
most hearty contempt for the poor animal 
myself, and was almost ashamed at the ap* 
proach of every customer; for though I 
did not entirely believe all the fellows told 
me, yet I reflected that the number of wit- 
nesses was a strong presumption they were 
right. 

I was in this mortifying situation, when 
a brother clergyman, an old acquaintance, 
who had also business to the, fair, came 
up, and shaking me by the hand, propocH 
ed adjourning to a public house and taking 
a glass of whatev^ we could get. I read* 
ily closed with the offer, and entering an 
ale-house, we were shown into a little 
back room, where there was only a vene- 
rable old man-, who sat wholly intent over 
a larg9 book, which he Vas reading. I 
never in my life saw a figure that prepos- 
sessed me more favorablv* His locks of 
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BHver gray venerably shaded his templeB^ 
and his green pld age seemed to be the 
> result of health and benevolence. How- 
ever, his presence did not iht^rrhpt our 
conversation ; my fri^d and I discoursed 
on the vartous^ turns of fortune we had 
met, — ^the Whistoneari controversy, my 
l«^j3anaphlet, the archdeacon's reply, and 
tht^ard measure that was dealt me. But 
our attention was in a short time taken 
off by the appearance of a youth, who en- 
tering the room, respectfully said some- 
thing softly to the old stranger. * Make 
no apologies, my child,' said the old man ; 
* to do good is a duty we owe to all our 
fellow-creatures : take this ; I wish it were 
more ; but five pounds will r^ieve your 
distress, and you are welcome.' The 
modest youth shed tears of gratitude, and 
yet his gratitude was scarce equal to mine. 
I could have hugged the good old man in 
my arms, his benevolence pleased me so. 
He continued to read, and we resumed 
our conversation, untif^my companion, af- 
ter some time, recollecting that he had 
business to. tran^RW at the &ir, promised 
to be soon back; adding, that he always 
desired to have as much of Dh Primrose's 
company as possible. The old gentleman^ 
hearing my name mentioned, seemed to 
look at me with attention, for some time ; 
and when my friend was gone, most re* 
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spectfully demanded ' if I was any way re* • 
lated to the gre;t Primrose, that cour 
ageous motiogamisst, who had been the 
bulwark of the church.' ]^veir did my 
heart feel sincerer fapture^lthan at that 
moment. *' Sir,' Cfipd I, ' tlie applause of 
so good a man, aft I am sure ;f oi''are, adds 
to that happiness in my breast' which j^r 
benevolence has already excited, ^^i 
behold before you, sir, that Dr. Primrose^ 
the monogamist, whom you have been 
pleased to call great. You here see that 
unfortunate divine, who has so long, and 
it would ill become me to say successfully, 
fought against the deuterogamy of the 
age." * Sir,' cried the stranger, struck 
with awe, * I fear I have been too famil* 
iar ; but you'll forgive my curiosity, sir ^ 
—I beg pardon.' ' Sir,' ca*ied I. grasp- 
ing his hand, * you ar« so far from dis-^ 
pleasing me by your familiarity, that I 
must beg you'll accept- my friendship, a? 
you already have ipy esteem*' ' Then 
with gratitude I acoept the offer,' cried he, 
squeezing me by th% hand, ' thou gloriout^ 
pillar of unshaken orliiodoxy ; and do I 
behold — * I here interrupted what he 
was going to say ; for though, as an au- 
thor, I pould digest no small share of flat- 
tery, yet now my modesty would permit 
no more. However, no lovers in romince 
ever cemented a more instantanecnia 
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^^endfhip. We talked upon several sTib- 
at first, I thought he seemed rather 
than learned, and began to think 

fspised all human doctrines as dross, 
^this no way lessened him in my es* 

;^for I had for some time begun pri- 
vately to harbor such an opinion mysself* 
I tj^erefcre took occasion to observe, that 
the worra in general began to be blamably 
indifferent as to doctrinal matters, and fol- 
lowed human speculation too much. * Ay 
sir,' replied he, as if he had reserved all 
his learning to that moment, * Ay, sir, the 
world is in its dotage, and yet the cosmog- 
ony or creation of, the world has puzzled 
philosophers of all ages. What a medley 
of opinions have they not broached upon 
the creation of the world ? ' Sanconiathon, 
Manetho, Berosus, and Ocfellus Lucanus, 
have all attempted it in vain. The latter 
has these words, Anarchon ara kai atelu' 
taton to pan, which imply that all things 
have neither beginning nor end. Mane- 
tho also, who lived about the lime of Ne- 
buchadon-Asser, (Asser being a Syriac 
word usually applied as a surname to the 
kings of that country, as Teglat Phael-* 
Asser/ Nabon-Asser;) he, I say, formed a 
conjectiwe equally absurd ; for as we usu- 
ally say, ek to hihlion kubernetes^ which im- 
plies that books will never teach the world 
80 he attempted to investigate— -^Bat, sir 
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I ask pardon, I am straying from the ^ 
question.' That he actually was ; 
could I for my life see how the ere 
of the world had any thing to do wit 
business I was talking of; but it was 
iicient to show me that he was a nm 
letters, and I now reverenced him 
more. I was resolved therefore to brins: 
him to the touchstone ; but he Was too 
mild and too gentle to contend for victory 
Whenever 1 made any observation that 
looked like a challehge to controversy, he 
would smile, shake his head, and say no« 
thing ; by which I understood he could say 
much, if he thought proper. The subject 
therefore insensibly changed from the 
business of antiquity to that which brought 
us both to the fair ; mine I told him was 
to sell a horse, ftnd \ety luckily indeed, his 
was to buy one for one of his tenants. My 
horse was soon produced, and in fine we 
struck a bargain. Nothing now remained 
but to pay me, and he accordingly pulled 
out a thirty pound note, and bid me change 
it. Not being in a capacity to comply 
with his demand, he ordered his footman 
to be called up, who made his appearance 
in a very genteel livery. * Here, Abra- 
ham,' cried he, ' go and get gold for this ; 
you'll do it at neighbor Jackson's, or any 
where.'^ While the fellow was gone, he 
entertained me with a pathetic harangue 
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on the great scarcity of silver, which I un- 
dertook to improve, by deploring also the 
great scarcity of gold ; so that by the time 
Abraham returned, we had both agreed 
that money was never so hard to be cohie 
at as now. Abraham returned to inform 
us, that he had been over the whole fair 
and could not get change, though he had 
offered half a crown for doing it. This 
was a very great disappointment to us all ; 
but the old gentleman having paused a 
little, asked me if I knew one Solomon 
Flamborough in my part of the country : 
jipon replying that he was my next door 
neighbor, * If that be the case then,' re- 
turned he, 'I believe we shall deal. You 
shall have a draught upon him, payable at 
sight ; and let me tell you, he is as warm 
a man as any within five miles round him. 
Honf 3t Solomon and I have been acquaint- 
ed for many years together. I remember 
I always beat him in three jumps ; but he 
could hop further than I.' A draught up- 
on my neighbor was to me the same as 
money ; for I was sufficiently convinced 
of his ability. The draught was signed 
and put into my hands ; and Mr. Jenkins, 
the old gentleman, his man Abraham, and 
my horse, old Blackberry, trotted off very 
well pleased with each other. 

After a short interval, being left to re- 
flection, I began to recollect that I had 
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done wrong in taking a draught from a 
Btranger, and so 'prudently resolved upon 
following the purchaser, and having back 
my horse. But this was now too late ; I 
therefore madMirectly homewards, resolv- 
ing to get the draught changed into m(jjaey 
at my friend's as fast as possible. I found 
my honest neighbor smoking his pipe at 
his own door; and informing him that I 
had a smaUbill upon him, ho read it twice 
over. ' You can read the name, I suppose,' 
cried I, ' Ephraim Jenkinson.' * Yes,* re- 
turned he, ' the name is written plain 
enough, and I know the gentleman too, 
the greatest rascal under the canopy of 
heaven. This is the very same rogue 
who sold us the spectacles. Was he not 
a venerable looking man, with gray hair, 
and no flaps to his pocket-holes 7 And 
did he not talk a long string of learning 
about Greek, and cosmogony, and the 
world V To this I replied with a groan. 
* Ay,' continued he, * he has but that one 
piece of learning in the world, and he al- 
ways talks it wherever he finds a scholar 
in company : but I know the rogue, and 
will catch him yet.' 

Though 1 was already sufficiently mor- 
tified, my greatest struggle was to come, 
in facing my wife and daughters. No 
truant was ever more afraid of returning 
to school, there to behold the master's via- 
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itge, than I was of going liome. I wad 
determined, however, to anticipate their 
fury, by first falling into a passion myself* 
But alas, upon entering, I found the 
family no way disposed for battle. My 
wife and girls were all in tears, Mr. Thorn- 
hill having been there that day to inform 
them, that their journey -to town was en- 
tirely over. The two ladies having heard 
reports of us from somft malicious person 
about us, were that day set out for Lon- 
don. He could discover neither the ten- 
dency, nor the author of these ; but what- 
ever they might be, or whoever might 
have broached them, he continued to as- 
sure our family of his friendshi]^^nd pro- 
tection. , I found, therefore, thatSney bore 
mf disappointment with great resignation, • 
as it was eclipsed in the greatness of their 
own. But what perplexed us most was, 
to think «vho could be j^o base as to asperse 
the character of a family so harmless as 
ours, too humble to • excite eniry, and too 
inoflfensive to create disgust. 



CHAPTER XV. 

All Mr. BurcheWs apparent villany at cnee detected. 
Th% folly of b^ng over-wise. 

That evening and part of the following 
day was employed in fruitless attempts to 
discover owe enemies : scarce a family in 
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the neighborhood but incurred our suspi- 
cions, and each of us had reasons for our 
opinion best known to ourselves. As we 
were in this perplexity, one of our little 
boys, who had been playing abroad, 
brought in a letter-case, which he found 
on the green. It was quickly known to 
belong to Mr. Burchell, with whom it had ' 
been seen, and, upon examination, con- 
tained 'some hints %pon different subjects: 
but what particularly engaged our atten- 
tion, was a sealed note superscribed, the 
c<ypy of a letter to he sent to the ladies at 
Thomhillrcastle, It instantly occurred that 
lie was the base informer, and we deliber- 
ated wb-vtl^er the note should not be broke 
open. V was against it ; but Sophia, who 
said she was sure that of all men he would 
be the last to be guilty of so much baseness, 
insisted upon its being read. In this she 
was seconded by the rest of thp family, 
and, at their joint solicitation, I read as 
follows : 

' Ladies, 
' The bearer will sufficiently satisfy you 
as to the person from whom this cotnes ; 
one at least the friend of innocence, and 
ready to prevent its being seduced. I am 
informed for a truth, that you have some 
intention of bringing two young ladies to 
town, whom I have some knowledge of, 
under the cLaij/icter of companions. As 
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I wottld neither have, simplicity impos* 
ed upon, nor virtue contaminated, I must 
offer it as my opinion, that the impro* 
priety of -such a step will be attended 
with dangerous consequences* It has nev'- 
er been my way to treat the infamous or 
the lewd with severity : nor should I now 
have taken thjs method of explaining my- 
self, or reproving foUy, did it not aim at 
guilt. Take therefore the admonition of 
a friend*, and seriously reHect on the con- 
€equences of introducing infamy and vice 
into retreats where peace and innocence 
h&ve hitherto resided.' 

Our doubts were now at an end. TJiere 
seemed indeed something applicable to 
both sides in this letter, and its censures 
might as well be referred to those to 
whom it Wiis written, as to us 5 but the 
malicious meaning was obvious, and we 
went no farther. My wife had scarce pa- 
tience to hear me to the end, but railed at 
the writer wilh unrestrained resentment. 
Olivia was equally severe, and Sophia 
seemed' perfectly amazed at his baseness. 
As for my part, it appeared to me on<^ of 
the vilest instances of unprovoked ingrati- 
tude I had ever met with. Nor oould I 
account for it in any other xiictnner than 
hy imputing it to his desire • of detaining 
my youngest daughter in the country, to 
have the more frequent opportunities of an 

G 
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iotervisw. In thi$ manner we af) 9at rvh 
minating upon schemes of vengeance^ 
when our other little boy came running in 
to tell us tkat Mr, Burcheli was approach* 
ing at the othef end of the field. It is ea- 
sier to conceive than describe the compii* 
cated sensations which are felt from the 
pain of a recent injury, and the pleasure 
of approaching vengeance. Though oar 
intentions were only to upbraid him with 
his ingratitude, yet it was resolved to ^ it 
in a majriner that would be perfectly cutf 
ting. For this purpose we agreed to meet 
him with our usual smiles, to chat in the 
beginning with more than ordinary kind- 
ness, to amuse him a little ; and then in 
the midst of the flattering calm to burst 
upon him like an earthquake, and over- 
whelm him with a sense of his own base«- 
Aess. This being resolved upon, my wife 
undertook to manage the business herself, 
as she really had some talents for such an 
undertaking. We saw him f»4)proach ; he 
entered, drew a chair, and sat down. — * A 
fine day, Mr. Burchell.' 'A very fin« 
day, Doctor ; though I fancy we shall 
have some rain, by the shooting of my 
corns,' ' The shooting of your horns !• 
cried my wife in a loud fit of laughter, and 
then asked pardon for being fond of a 
joke. * Dear madam,' replied he, ' I par^ 
don you with all noy iieait ; for I protest 
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I abould Dot bave thought it a joke, had 
you not told me.' * Perhaps not, sir,' cried 
my wife, winking at us, * and yet I dare say 
you can tell us how many jokes go to an 
ounce.' ' I fancy, madam,' returned Bur- 
chell, ' you have been reading a jest-book 
this morning, that ounce of jokes is so 
^ood a conceit ; and yet, ma^^pm, I would 
J ather see half an ounce of understanding.' 
* [ believe you might,' cried my wife, still 
smiling at us, though the laugh wa& 
against her ; * and yet I have seen some 
men pretend to understanding, that have 
very little.' * And no doubt,' replied her 
antagonist, ' you have known ladies set 
up for wits that had none.' — I quickly be- 
gan to find that my wife was likely to gain 
but liule at this business ; so I resolved to 
treat him in a style of more severity my- 
self. ' Both wit and understanding,' cried 
I, ' are trifles without integrity ; it is that 
which gives value to every character : the 
ignorant peasant, without fault, is greater 
than the philosopher with many ; for what 
is genius or courage without a heart ? An 
honest man's the noblest work of God.^ 

* I always held that hackneyed maxim 
of Pope,' returned Mr Burchell, ' as very 
unworthy a man of genius, and a base de- 
sertion of his own superiority. A3 the rep- 
utation of books is raised, not by their free- 
dom from defect, but the greatness of their 
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« Ungratefiil wretch, begone; and no longer 
pollute my dwelling t^ith thy baseness. 
Begqpe, and never let nie see thee again : 
go, and the only punishment I wish thee, is 
an alarmed conscience, which will be a 
sufficient tormentor !' So saying, I threw 
him his pocket-book, which he* took up 
with a smile, and shutting the clasps with 
the utmost composure, left us quite aston- 
ished at the serenity of his assurance. 
My wife was particularly enraged thai 
nothing could make him angry, or make 
him seem ashamed of his villanieis. ' My 
dear,' cried I, willing to calm those pas- 
sions that had been raised too high among 
us, * we are not to be surprised that bad 
men want shame ; they only blush at be- 
ing detected in doing good, but glory in 
their vices. • ' 

" Guilt and Shame," says the allegory, 
" were at first companions, and in the* be- 
ginning of their journey inseparably kept 
together. But their union was soon found 
to be disagreeable and inconvenient to 
both ; Guilt gave shame frequent uneasi- 
ness, and Shame often betrayed the secret 
conspiracies of Guiltj. After long disa- 
greement, therefore, they at length con- 
sented to part forever. Guilt boldly walk- 
ed forward alone, to overtake Fate, that 
went before in the shape of an executidh- 
er: but Shame being naturally timorouBt 
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Tietumed back to keep company with Vir- 

tae, which in the beginning of their joar« 

aey, they had lef^ behind.'^ Thus, mj 

children, after men have travelled throu^ 

a lew stages in vice, they no longer have 

fihaine at doing evil, and shamo attends 

«8ily their virtues.' 

It 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The family usi art, iohich ia bppoud toUh »UU greaUn 

Whatever might have been Sophia's 
sensations, the rest of the family were ea- 
sily consoled for. Mr. Burchell's absence 
by the company of our landlord, whose vis- 
• ts now became more frequent, and longer. 
Though he had been disappointed in pro- 
curing my daughters the amusements of 
the town, as he designed, he took every 
opportunity of supplying them with those 
little recreations which our retirement 
would admit. He usually came in the 
morning, and while my son and T followed 
our occupations abroad, he sat with the 
family at home, and amused tbem by de- 
scribing the town, with every part of which 
he was particularly acquainted. He could 
repeat all the observations that were re- 
tailed in the atmosphere of the play-hous- 
es, and had all the good things of the high 
wits by rote long before they made way 
into the jest-books. The intervals between 
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ooBYers^tiQn were employed in tecM^hiiif 
my daughters piquet, (a game at cards,) or 
sofneiimes in setting my two ^ittle ones to 
box, to make them sharp, as he called it s 
but the hopes of having him for a son-iii«> 
law, in some measure blinded us to all ^s 
defects. It must be owned that my wi£i 
laid a thousand sdliemes to entrap him ; 
or to speak it more tenderly, used every 
art to magnify the merit of her daughter. 
If the cakes at tea ate short and crisp, they 
were made by Olivia ; if the gooseberry 
wine was well knit, the gooseberries wave 
of her gatheriug : it was her fingers which 
gave the pickles their peculiar green ; and 
in the composition of a pudding, it was 
her judgment that mixe.d the ingredients* 
Then the , poor woman would sometimes 
tell the squire that she thought him and 
Olivia extremely like each other, and 
would bid both stand up to see which Atsls 
tallest. These instances of cunnings 
which she thought impenetrable, yet which 
every body saw through, were very pleas* 
ing to our benefactor, who gave every day 
some new proofs of his passion, which 
though they had not arisen to proposals 
of marriage, yet we thought fell but little 
short of it ; find his slowness was attribute 
ed sometimes to native bashfulness, and 
sometimes to his fear of offending a rich 
uncle. An occurrence, however, which 
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happened soon after, put .it beyond a 
doubt, that he designed to become one of ^ 
our family : my wife even regarded it as 
an absolute promiy. 

My wife and dai^hters happening to re« 
turn a visit t<* neighbor Flamborough's, 
found that family had lately got their pic- 
tures drawn by a limner, who travelled the 
country, and took likenesses for fifteen 
shillings a head. As this family and ours 
had long a sort of rivalry in point of tast^, 
our spirit took the alarm at this stolen 
Inarch upon us, and notwithstandic^ all I 
could say, and I said much, it was resolved 
that we should have our pictures done too. 
Having therefore engaged the limner, (for 
what could I do?) our next deliberation 
was to show the superiority of our Aste in 
the attitudes. As for our neighbor's fam- 
ily, there were seven of them, and they 
were drawn with seven oranges ; a thing 
quite out of taste, no variety '\n. life, no 
composition in the world. We desired to 
have something in a brighter style ; and 
after many debates, at length came to an 
unanimous resolution of being drawn to- 
gether, in one large historical family-piece. 
This would b^ cheaper, since one frame 
would serve for all ; and it would be- far 
more genteel ; for all families of any taste 
were now drawn in the same manner. As 
we did not inamediately recollect ^n hi8tor<« 
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ieal subject to «ait ns, we were contented 
each with being drawn as independent 
historical figures. My wife desired to be 
represented as' Venus y and the painter 
was requested not to be too frugal of his 
diamonds in her stoniacfaer'hnd hair. Her 
two little ones were to be as Cupids by her 
side ; while I in my gown and band, was to 
present her with my books on the. Whisto- 
nean controversy. Olivia would be drawn 
as an Amazon, sitting upon a bank of 
flowers, in a green dress, laced with gold» 
and a whip in her hand. Sophia was to 
be a shepherdess, with as many sheep as 
the painter could put in for nothing ; and 
Moses was to be dressed out with a hat 
and white feather. Our taste so much 
pleasea the squire, that he insisted on be- 
ing put in as one of the family, in the char- 
acter of Alexander the Great, at Olivia's 
feet. This was considered by us all as an 
indication of his desire to be introduced in- 
to the family in reality, nor could we re- 
fuse his request. The painter was there- 
fore set to work, and as he wrought with 
assiduity and expedition, in less than four 
days the whole was completed. The piece 
was large, and it must be owned he difl 
not spare his colors ; for which my wife 
gave him great encomiums. We were all 
perfectly satisfied with his performance ; 
but an unfortunate circumstance whieh 
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had not occurred till the pictare wbs fin- 
ished, now struck us with dismay. It was 
so vety large that we had no place in the 
house to fix it. How we all carae to dis- 
regard so material a point is inconceiva- 
ble; but certain it is, we had been all 
greatly remiss. The picture, therefore, 
instead of gratifying our vanity, as we 
hoped, leaned in a most mortifying man- 
ner against the kitchen wall, where the 
canvass was stretched and painted, much 
too large to be got through any of the 
doors, and the jest of all our neighbors. 
One compared it to Robinscm Crusoe's 
long-boat, too large'to be removed ; anoth- 
er thought it more reseipbl^d a reel in a 
Dottle ; some wondered how it could be got 
out, but still more were amazed how it 
ever got in. 

But though it excited the ridicule of 
some, it effectually raised more malicious 
suggestions in many. The squire's por- 
trait being found united with ours, was an 
honor too great to escape envy. Scanda- 
lous whispers began to circulate at our ex- 
pense, and our tranquillity was continually 
disturbed by persons who came as friends 
to tell us what was said of us by enemies. 
These reports we always resented with be- 
coming spirit ; but scandal ever improves 
by opposition. 
, We again therefore. entered into a con 
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Biihatioii Qpon obviating the malice of our 
enemies, and at last came to a resolution 
which* bad too much cunning to give me 
entire satisfaction, it was this : as our 
principal object was to discover the honor 
of Mr. Thornhill's addresses, my wife un- 
dertook to sound him, by pretending to 
ask his advice in the choice of a husband 
for her ^eldest daughter. If this was not 
found sufficient to induce him to a. declara- 
tion, it was then resolved to terrify him 
with a riviJ. To this last step, however, 
I would by no means give my consent, till 
Olivia gave me the mqst solemn assuran- 
ces that she would marry the person pro- 
vided to rival him upon this occasion, if 
be did not prevent it, by taking her him- 
self. Such was the scheme laid, which, 
though I did not strenuously oppose, 1 did 
not entirely approve. 

The next time, therefore, that Mr. Thor^- 
hill came to see us, my girls took care to 
be out of the way, in order to give their 
mamma an opportunity of putting her 
scheme in execution ; but they only retir- 
ed to the next roomj froin whence they 
could overhear the whole conversation. 
My wife "krtfuUy introduced it, by observ- 
ing, that one of the Miss Flamborougha 
was like to have a very good match of it 
with Mr. Spanker. To this the squire as- 
sentitag, she proceeded to remark, that thej 
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Vho had warm fortunes wer* always sure 
of getting ^good husbands ; ' But heavea 
help,' continued she, 'the girls that have 
none. "What signifies beauty, Mr. Thorijf- 
hill ? or what sigmfies al} the virtue, and 
all the qualifications in the world, in this 
age of self interest ? It is not, what is she t 
but, what has she 1 is all tlie cry.' 

' Madam,' returned he, ' I highly ap-. " 
prove the justice, as well as the novelty, 
of your remarks ; and if I were a Inn g, it 
should be otherwise. It should then in- 
deed be fine times with the girls without 
fortunes : bur two young ladies should be 
the first for whom I would provide.' 

'Ah! sir,' returned my wife, 'you are 
pleased to be facetious : but I wish I was 
a queen, and then I know where they 
drould look ^r a husband. But noW that 
you have put it into my head, seriously, 
Mr. Thornhill, can't you recommend me 
a proper husband for my eldest girl 1 she 
is now nineteen years old, well grown and 
well educated^ and, in my humble opin- 
ion, does not want for parts.' 

'Madam,' replied he, 'if I Were to 
choose, 1 would find out a person possessed 
of every accomplishment that can make an 
angel happy. One with prudence, for- 
tune, taste, , and sincerity; such, madam, 
would be, in my opinion^ the proper hus- 
band.' 'Ay, siV,' said she, 'but do you 
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know of any duch person 1' *No, madaO)' 
returned he, ' it is impossiblo to know any 
person that deserves to be her husband ; 
she's too great a treasure for one man's 
possession. I speak what I think} she's 
an angel.' *Ah,Mr. Thornliill, you only 
flatter my poor girl: but we have been 
thinking of marrying her to one of your 
tenants, whose mother is l£d:ely dead, and 
who wants a manager : you know whom I 
mean, farmer WiJliams; a warm, man, 
Mr. Thornhill, able to give her good bread ; 
and who has several times made her pro- 
posals;' which was actually the case: 
' but, sir,' concluded she, ' I should be glad 
to have your approbation of our 'choice.' 
* How madam,' replied he, ' my approba 
tion of such a choice ! Never. What 
sacrifice so nr.it^h beauty, and sense, anix 
gocdness, to a creature insensible ,of the 
blessing! Excuse me, I can never ap- 
prove of such a piece of injustice ; and I 
have my reasons!' * Indeed, s^^,' cried 
Deborah, ' if you have your reasons, that's 
another affair; but I should be glad to 
know those reasons.' ' Excuse me, mad- 
am,' returned he, * they lie too deep for 
discovery;' (laying; his hand upon his 
bosom ;) * they remain buried, riveted 
here.' 

After he was gone, upon general con- 
sultation, we could not tell what to make 
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of thege fine septiments; Oliti^ia consider^ 
ed them as iastances of the nio;st exalted 
passion ; but I was not quite so sanguine : 
it seemed to me pretty plain, that they had 
more of love than matrimony in them : yet 
whatever they, might portend, it was re- 
solved to prosecute the scheme of farmer 
Williams, who from my daughter's first 
appearance in the country, had paid her 
bis addresses. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Scarce any virtue found to reriet the power ^f long 
and pleasing temptation. 

As I only studied my child's real happi- 
ness, the assiduity of Mr. WiNiams pleas- 
ed me, as he wa« in easy circumstances, 
prudent, and sincere. It required but ve- 
ry little encouragement to revive his for- 
mer passion ; S9 that in*an evening or two 
he and Mr. Thornhill met at our house, 
and surv^e^^ed each other for some time 
with looks of anger ; but Williams owed 
his landlord no rent, and little regarded 
his indignation. Olivia, on her side, acted 
the coquet to perfection, if that might be 
called acting which was her real character, 
pretending to lavish all her tenderness on 
her new lover. Mr. Thornhill appeared 
quite dejected at this preference, and with 
la pensjve air took leave, though^ I own it 
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puzzle«l me to find him so much in pain as 
he appearjed to be, when he had it in his 
power so easily to remove the cause, bj de- 
claring an honorable passion* But what- • 
ever uneasiness he seemed to endure, it 
could easily be perceived that Olivia's 
anguish was still greater. After any of 
these interviews between her lovers, of 
which there were several, she usually re^ 
tired to solitude, and there indulged her 
grief. It was in such a situation I found 
her one evening, after *she had been for 
some time supporting a fictitious gaiety. 
* You now see, my child,' said I, 'that 
your* confidence in Mr. Thornhill's passion 
was all a dream : he permits the rivalry of 
another, every way his inferior, though he 
knows it lies in his power to secure you to ^ 
himself by a candid declaration.' * Yes, 
papa,' returned she, *but he has his rea- 
sons for this delay; I know he has. The 
sincerity of his looks and words convinces 
me of his real esteem* A short time, I 
hope, will discover the generosity of his 
sentiments, and convince you that my opin- 
ion of him has been more just than yours.' 
'Olivia, my darling,' returned I, 'every, 
scheme that has been hitherto pursued to 
compel him to a declaration, has been pro- 
posed and planned, by yourself; nor can 
you say that I have in the least constrained^ 
you. But you must not suppose, my dear, 
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that I will ever be instrumental in suffer 
ing his honest rival to be the dupe of your 
ill-placed passion. Whatever time you re- 
quire to bring your fancied admirer to an 
explanation, shall be granted ; but at the 
expiration of that term, if he is still re- 
gardless, I must absolutely insist that hon- 
est Mr. Williams shall be rewarded for his 
fidelity. The character which I have hith- 
erto supported in life demands this from 
me ; and my tenderness as a parent shall 
never influence my integrity as a man. 
Name then your day, let it be as distant 
as you think proper, and in the mean time 
take care to let Mr. Thornhill know the 
exact time 09 which I design delivering 
you up to another. If he really loves you, 
his own^ good sense will readily suggest 
that there is but one method to prevent his 
losing you forever.' ' This proposal,' which 
she could not avoid considering as perfect- 
ly just, was readily agreed to. She again 
renewed her most positive promise of mar- 
rying Mr. Williams, in case of the other's 
insensibility : and at the next opportuni- 
ty, in Mr. Thornhill's presence, that day 
month was fixed upon for her nuptials with 
his rival 

Such vigorous proceedings seemed to re- 
double Mr. Thornhill's anxiety : but what 
Olivia really felt gave me some uneasiness. 
Jn this struggle between prudence and pas- 

H 
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sion, her vivacity quite forsook her, and 
every opportunity of solitude was souglit 
and spent in tears. One week passed 
away ; but Mr. Thornhill made no efforts 
to restrain her nuptials. The succeeding ' 
week he was still assiduous, but not more 
open. On the third he discontinued his 
visits entirely; and instead of my daugh- 
ter's testifying any impatience, as I ex- 
pected, she seenied to retain a pensive 
tranquillity, which I looked upon as resig- 
nation. For my own part, I was now sin- 
cerely pleased with thinking that my child 
was going to be secured in a continuance 
of competence and peace, and frequently 
applauded her resolution, in preferring 
happiness to ostentation. * 

It was within about four days of her in- 
tended nuptials, that my little family atff 
night were gathered* round a charming 
fire, telling stories of he past, and laying 
schemes for the future ; busied in forirfing 
a thousand projects, and laughing at what- 
ever folly came uppermost : * Well, Mo- 
ses,' cried I, ' we shall soon, my boy, have 
a wedding in the family ; — what is your 
opinion of matters and things in general V 
* My opinion, father, i^ that all things go 
ou \ery well ; and I was just now think- 
ing, that when sister Livy is married to 
farmer Williams, we shall have the loan 
of liih cider-press aud brewing-luijs for 
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nothing.' 'That we shall, Moses,' cried 
I, * and he will sinij us Death and tlie La- 
dy to raise our spirits into the barojairj.' 
*He has taught that song to our Dick,' 
cried Moses ; ' and I think he goes through 
it very prettily.' * Does he so V cried I, 
* then let its have it.' ' My brother Dick,' 
cried Bill my youngest, : is just gone out 
with sister Livy ; bat Mr., Williams has 
taught me two songs, and I'll sing them 
for you, papa. Which song do you choose, 
The dying Swan, or the Elegy on the death 
of a mad dog 1 'The elegy, child, by all 
means,' said I ; ' I never heard that yet ; 
and Deborah, my life, grief you know is 
dry, let us have a bottle of the best goose- 
berry wine, to keep up our spirits. And 
Sophia, love, t^ke your guitar, and thrum 
in with the boy a little.' 

AN EliEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DO* 

Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song 3 
And if you find it wondrous short 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man, 

Of whom the world naight say. 
That still a godly race he ran. 

Whene'er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had^ 

Toconxfort friends and foes j 
The naked every day he ciad, 

When he put on bis clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be 
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Both mongrel, puppy, wbelp, and hoand. 
And curs otlow degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends 

But when a pique began, 
The dog, to gam some priTate ends, * 

Went mad, and bit toe man. 

Around from all the neighboring streets 

The wondering neighbors ran, 
And swore the dc^ had lost his wits, 
^ ' To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seemed both sore and sad, 

To every christian eye }« 
And while they swore the dog was mad. 

They swore the man would die. 

'0 But soon a wonder came to light, 

That showed the revues they lied, 
The man recovered qf the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 

' A very good boy, Bill, upon my word, 
and an elegy that may truly be called 
tragical. Come, vkj childcen, here's Bill's A 
health, and may he one day be a bishop.' 

' With all my heart,' cried my wife ; 
' and if he but preaches as well as he sings, 
I make no doubt of him. The most of his 
family by the mother's side, could sing a 
good song : it was a common saying in 
our country, that the family of the Blen- 
kinsons could never look straight before 
them, nor the Ilugginsons blow out a can- 
dle ; that there were none of the Grograins 
but could sing a song, or of the Marjorams 
but could tell a story.' * However that be,*^ 
cried I, * the most vulgar bedlad of them 
all generally pleased me better than the 
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fine modern odes, and things that petrify 
us in a single stanza ; productions that we 
at once detest and praise. The great fault 
o£ these elegiasts is, that they are in de- 
spair for griefs that give the sensible part 
of mankind very Httle pain. A lady loses 
her muff, her fan, or her lap-dog, and so 
the silly poet runs home to versify the dis- 
aster.' ' 

* That may be the mode,' cried Moses, 
' in sublimer compositions ; but tlie Rane- 
lagh songs that come down to us are per- 
fectly familiar, and all cast in the same 
mould : Colin meets l)olly, and they hold 
a dialogue together ; he gives her a fair- 
ing to put in her hair, and she presents 
him with a nosegay; and then they go to- 

^gether to church, where they give good 
advice to young nymphs and swains to 
get married as fast as they can.' 

* And very good advice too,' cfied I ; 
* and I am told there is not a place in the 
world where advice can be given with so 
much propriety as there ; for, as it per- 
suades us to marry, it also furnishes us 
with a wife ; aad surely that must be an 
excellent market, my boy, where we are 
told what we want, and supplied with it 
when wanting.' * Yes, sir,' returned Mo- 
ses, ' and I know of but two such markets 
for wives in Europe, Ranelagh in England, 
and Fontarabia in Spain. The Spanish 
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market is open once a year, but our £ng^« 
lish wives are always saleable.' 

* You are right, my boy,' cried his moth- 
er, * Old England is the only place in the 
world for husbands to get wives.' * And 
for wives to manage their husbands,' inter- 
rupted I. ' It is a proverb abroad, that if 
^ a bridge were built across the sea, all the 
ladies of the Continent would come over 
to take pattern from ours ; for there are 
no such wives in Europe as our own. 

But let us have one bottle more, Debo- 
rah, my life, and Moses give us a good 
song. What thanks do we not owe to 
Heaven for thus bestowing tranquillity, 
health, and competence. I think myself 
happier now than the greatest monarch 
upoii earth. He has no such fireside, nor "^ 
such pleasant faces about it. Yes, Debo- . 
rah, we are now growing old ; but the 
evening of our life is likely to be happy. 
We are descended from ancestors that 
knew no stain, and we shall leave a good 
and virtuous race of children behind us. 
While we live they will be our support 
and our pleasure here, and when we die 
they will transmit our honor untainted to 
posterity. Come, my son, we wait for a 
song : let us have a chorus. But where 
is my darling Olivia ? That little cherub's 
voice is always sweetest in the concert.' 

Just as I spoke, Dick came running ii^ 

i " 
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* O papa, papa, she 4s gone from us, my 
sister lAvy is gone from us forever !'— 

* Gone, child !' * Yes, she is gone off with 
*wo gentlemen in a post-chaisej and one 
of them kissed her, and'said Re would die 
for fier ; and she cried very jnuch, and 
was for coming back ; but he persuaded 
her again, and she went into the chaise, 
and said, O, what will my poor papa do 
wlien he knows I am undone 1' — * Now 
then,' cried I, * my children, go and Idc 
miserable ; for we never shall enjoy one 
hour m^e. And O may heaven's ever- 
lasting fury light upon him aqd his ! thus 
to rob me of my child 1 And sure it will, 
for taking back my sweet innocent that I 
was leading up to heavenr Such sinceri- 
ty as my child was possessed of! But all 
our earthly happiness is now over. Go, 
my.children, go, and be misemble and in- 
famous; for my heart is broken within 
4ne !* 'Father,' cried my son, *is this 
your fortitude?' * Fortitude, child ! yes, 
he shall see I have fortitude ! Bring me 
my pistols. I'll pursue thle traitor. While 
he is on ea^rth I'll pursue him. Old as I 
am, he shall find I can sting him yet. 
The villain ! the perfidious villain.' I had 
by this time reached down my pistols, 
when my poor wife, whose passions were 
not so strong ns mine, caught me in her 
arms. * My dearest husband,' cried she, 
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pentant sinner. The sooner she returns 
from her transgression, the more welcome 
shall she be to me. For the first time, the 
very best may err; art may persuade, and 
novelty spread out its charms. The first 
fault is the child of simpKcity ; but every 
other, the offspring of, guilt.- Yes, the 
wretched creature shall be welcome to this 
heart and this house, though stained with 
ten thousand vices. I will again hearken 
to the music of her voice, agatin will I hang 
fondly on her bosom, if I find but. repent- 
ance there. My son, bring hither my 
bible and my staff; I will pursue her, 
wherever she is ; and though I caiinot save 
her from shame, I may prevent the contin- 
uance of iniquity.' 

CHAPTER XVm. 

7%e purmdt of a father to reclaim a Idst ehUd io vfr- 

tue. 

Though the child could not describe the 
gentleman's person, who handed his sister 
into the post-chaise, yet my enspicions fell 
entirely upon our young landlord, whose 
character for such intrigues was but too 
well known. I. therefore directed my 
steps toward Thornhill castle, resolving 
to npbraid him, and, if possible, to bring 
back my daughter : but before I had 
reached his seat, I was met by one of my 
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parishioners, who said he saw a young la- 
dy resemblijig my daughter in a post-chaise 
with a gentleman, whom by the descrip- 
tion, I could only guess to be l^r, Bur- 
chell, and that they drove very fast. This 
information, however, did by no means 
satisfy me. I therefore went to the youn^ 
squire's, and though it was yet early, in^ 
sisted upon seeing him immediately : he^ 
soon appeared with the most op^n famil- 
iar air, and seemed perfectly amazed at my 
daughter's elopement, protesting upon hi.-^ 
honor that he was quite a stranger to it. 
I now therefore condemned my former 
suspicions, and could turn them only on 
Mr. Burchell, who I recollected had of late 
several private conferences with her : but 
the appearance of another witness left me 
no room to doubt of his villany ; who aver- 
red, that he and my daughter were actual- 
ly gone toward the Wells, about thirty 
miles oflT, where there was a great deal of 
company. Being •drivdn to that state of 
mind in which we are more ready to act 
precipitately than to reason right, I never, 
debated with myself, whether these ac- 
counts might not have been given by per- 
sons purposely placed in my way, to mis-. 
lead me, but resolved to pursue my daugh- 
ter and her fancied deUider thither. I 
walked along with earnestness, and in 
quired of several by the way ; but rcceiv 
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ed no accounts, till entering the t6wn> I 
was met by a person on horseback, whom 
I remembered to have seen at the squire's, 
and he assured me, that if I followed them 
vto the races, which were but thirty miles 
further, I might depend upon overtaking 
them ; for he had seen them dance there 
the night before, and the whole assembly 
seemed charmed with my daughter's per- 
formance. Early the next day I walked 
forward to the races, and about four in the 
afternoon I came upon the course. The 
company made a very brilliant appearance, 
all earnestly employed in one pursuit, that 
of pleasure ; how different from mine, that 
of reclaiming a lost child to virtue ! I 
thought I perceived Mr. Burchell at some 
distance from me ; but, as if he dreaded 
an interview, upon my approaching him, 
he mixed among a crowd, and I saw him 
no mof e. 

I now reflected that it would be to no 
purpose to continue u)^ pursuit further, 
and resolved to return home to an inno* 
cent- family, who wanted my assistance* 
But the agitations of my mind, and the fa- 
tigues I had undergone, threw me into a 
fever, the symptoms of which I perceived 
before I came off the course. This was 
another unexpected stroke, as I was more 
than seventy miles from home : however 
I retired to a little alehouse by the road 
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»ide ; and in this place, the nsual retreat 
of indigence and frugality, I laid me down 
pektiently to wait the issue of my disorder* 
I languished here for near three weeks : 
but at last my constitution prevailed, 
though I was unprovided with money to 
defray the expenses of my entertainment. 
It is possible the anxiety from this last 
circumstance alone might have brought on 
a relapse, had I not been supplied by a 
traveller, who stopped to take a cursory 
refreshment. This person was no other 
than the philanthropic bookseller in St. 
Paul's churchyard, who has written so ma- 
ny little books for children: he called 
nimself their friend ; but he was the friend 
of all mankind. He was no sooner alight- 
ed, but he was in haste to be gone ; for he 
was ever on business of the utmost impor- 
tance, and was. at that time actually com- 
piling materials for the history of one Mr. 
Thomas Trip. I immediately recollected 
this good<-natured man's red pimpled face ; 
for he had published for me against the 
Deuter ogamists of the age ; and from him 
I borrowed a few pieces to be paid at my 
return. Leaving the inn, therefore, as I 
was yet btit w^dc, I. resolved to return 
home by easy journeys of ten miles a day. 
My health and usual tranquillity were 
almost restored, and I now condemned 
that oride which had made me refractory 
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to the hand of corrcctioD. Man little 
knows what calamities are beyond his pa-r 
ticDce to bear, till he tries them : as in as- 
cending the heights of ambitiqn, which 
look bright from below, every step we rise 
shows us. some new and gloomy prospect 
" of hidden disappointment ; so in our de« 
scent from the summits of pleasure, though 
the vale of misery below may appear at 
first 'dark and glo6my, yet the busy mind, 
still attentive to its own amusement, finds 
as we descend something to flatter and to 
please. Still as we approach, the darkest 
objects appear to brighten, and the men- 
tal eye becomes adapted to its gloomy sit- 
uation. 

Tnow proceeded forward, and had walk* 
ed about two hours, when I perceived 
what appeared at a distance like a wagon, 
which I was resolved to overtake ; but 
when I came up with it, found it to be a 
strolling company's cart, that was carry- 
ing their scenes and other theatrical furni- 
ture to the next village, where they were 
to exhibit. The cart was attended only 
by the person who drove it, and one of the 
company, ^s tiie rest of the players were 
to follow the ^suing day. ' Good compa- 
ny upon the road,' says the proverb, \ is 
the shortest cut.' I therefore entered into 
conversation with the poor player ; and as 
1 once laad some theatrical powers niyself« 
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I descanted on such topics with my usual 
freedom: but as I was pretty much unac* 
quainted with the present state of the stage, 
I demanded who were the present theatri- 
cal writers in vogue, who the Drydens, and 
Otways of the day. * I fancy, sir,' cried 
the player, ' few of our modern dramatists 
would think themselves much honored by 
being compared to the writers you men- 
<tion. Dryden and Rowe's manner, sixt 
is qiiite out of fashion ; our taste has gone 
back a whole century ; Fletcher, Ben 
Jonson, and all the plays of Shakespeare, 
are the only things that go down.' ' How 1' 
cried <I, *• is it possible the present age caa 
be pleased with that antiquated dialect, 
that obsolete humor, those over-charged 
characters,.which abound in the works you 
mention V * Sir,' returned my. companion, 
' the public think nothing about dialect or 
humor, or character ; for tlmt is »one of 
their business ; they go only to bo ani^used, 
and find themselves happy .when they can 
enjoy a pantomime, under the sanction of 
Jonson's or Shakespeare'* name.' * So 
then, I suppose,' cried I, ' that our modern 
dramatists are rather imitators of ShakiO- 
speare than of nature.' 'To say the 
truth,' returned my companion, ' I don't 
know that they imitate any thing at ail ; 
nor indeed does the public require it of 
them: it is not the composition of the 
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piece, but the number of starts and aiti 
tudes that may be introduced into itj that 
elicits applause. I have known a piece 
with liot one jest in the whole, shrugged 
into popularity ; and another saved by the 
poet's throwing in a fit of the gripes. No> 
sir, the works of Congreye and Farquhar 
hare too much wit in them for the present 
taste; our modern dialect is much more 
«fttura].' 4 • 

By this time {he equipage of the strolling 
company was arrived at the village, which, 
it seems, had been apprised of our ap- 
proach, and was come out . to gaze at us ; 
for my companion observed, that strollers 
always have more spectators without doors 
than within. I did not consider the im«< 
propriety of my being in such company, 
till I saw a mob gather about me. I there* 
fore took shelter, as fast as possible, in the 
first alehouse that offered, and being shown 
into tlie common room, was accosted bj a 
very well dresi^ed gentleman, who demand- 
ed whether I was the real chaplain of the 
company, or whether it was only to be my 
masquerade character in the play.- Upon 
informing him of the truth, and that I did 
not belong to the company, he was conde- 
scending enough to desire me and the 
player to partake in a bowl of punch, 
over which he discussed modern politics 
with great earnestness and interest. 1 set 
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Jiiin down in my own mind for nothing 
less than a parliauient-man ^t least \' but 
was almost oojifirmed in mj conjectures, 
HFhen upon asking what there was in the 
.house for supper, he insisted that the play- 
er and I should sup with him ftt.his house ; * 
^ith which request, after some entreaties, 
we were prevailed on to ccwiply. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Tht deacnpiUm qf a perton diteonUnUd tirith the 
pretent government, t^nd 0j^r.ehenitve qfihe loft qf 
our libertiea. 

The horiuse wheife we were tc foe enter- 
jt^ined, lying at a small distaiice ^rom the 
village, pur inviter observed, that ^s the 
^coach was not ready;, he would conduct us 
on fo<^ ; and we soon arrived at one of the 
most magnificent mansions I had seen in 
thdt part of the country. The apartment 
into which we were shown was perfectly 
elegant and modern : he went to give or* 
ders for supper, while the player, with a 
wixik, observed that we were perfectly in 
luck. Our entertainer soon .returned, an 
elegant supper was brought in, two or 
three ladies in an easy dishabille were in- 
troduced, and the conversation began with 
some sprightliness. Politics, however, 
were the subject on which our 'entertainer 
chieily expatiated; for he asserted that lib- 
erty was at oace his boast and his terror. 

I 
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After the cloth was removed, he asked mo 
if I had seen the last Monitor; to" which 
replying in the negative, * What, nor the 
Auditor, I suppose ?' crierl hex * Neither, 
, sir,' returned I. 'That's sttange, very 
strange,' replied my entertainer. * Nowi 
I read all the politics that come out ; the 
Daily, the Public, the Ledger, the Chroni- 
cle, the London Evening, the Whitehall 
Evening, the seventeen magazines, and 
the two reviews; and though they hate 
each other,*! love them all. Liberty, sir, 
liberty is the Briton's boast ; and by all 
• my coal-mines in Cornwall, I reverence 
its guardians.' * Then it is to be hoped,* 
cried I, 'you reverence the king.' * Yes,' 
returned my entertainer, * when he doeg 
what we would have him ; but if he goe« 
on as he has done of late, I'll never trouble 
myself more with his matters. I say no- 
thing ; I think only I could have direct'- 
ed some things better. I don't think there 
lias been a sufficient ^umber of advisers : 
he should advise with every person willing 
to give him advice, and then we should 
have things done in another-guess man- 
ner.' 

* I wish,' cried I, * that such intruding ad- 
visers were fixed in the pillory. It should 
be the duty of honest men to assist the 
weaker side of our constitution, that sa- 
cred power that has for sdrne years beea 
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fcvery day declining, and losing? its due 
share of influence in the state. But these 
ignoi'ants still continue the cry of liberty, 
and if they have any weight, basely throw 
it into the subsiding scale.' 

*How !' cried ojie of the ladies, * do I live 
to see one so base, so sordid, as to be an 
enemy to liberty, and a defender of ty- 
rants 1 Liberty, that sacred gift of heav- 
, en, that gloiious privilege of Britons !' 

' Can it be possible,' cried our entertain- 
er, 'that' there should be any found at 
present 'advocates for slavery ? Any who 
are for meanly giving up the privileges of 
Britons 1 Can any, sir, be so abject V 

*No, sir,' replied I, *I nm for liberty, 
glorious liberty, that theme of modern 
declamation. I would have all men kings ; 
I would be a king myself. We have all 
naturally an equal right to the throne; 
we are all originally equal. This is my 
opinion, and was once the opinion of a set 
of honest men who where called Level- 
lers. They tried to erect themselves ir>to 
a community, where all should be equal|y 
free. But alas, it would never answer; 
for there were some among them stronger, 
and some more cunning than others, and 
these became masters of the rest ; for as 
sure as your groom rides your horses, be- 
cause he is a cunninger animal than they,. 
•0 surely will the animal that is cunninger 
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or Stronger than he, fit upon his shoulders 
in turn. Since then it is entailed upon 
humanity to suhmit, and some are born to 
conimaud, and others to obey, the questioa 
is, as there must be tyrants, whether it is 
better to have them in the same house virith 
us, or in the same village, or still further 
off, in the metropolis. Now, sir, for my 
own part, as I naturally hate the face of a 
tyrant, the further off he is removed from 
me, the better pleased am I. The gener- 
ality of mankind also are of my way of 
thinking, and have unanimously created 
one king, whose election at once dimin- 
ishes the number of tyrants, and puts tyr- 
anny at the greatest distance from the 
greatest number of people. Now the great 
who were tyrants themselves before tke 
election of one tyrant, are naturally averse 
to a power raised over them, and whose 
weight must ever lean heaviest on the sub- 
ordinate orders. It is the interest of the 
great, therefore, to diminish kingly power 
as much as possible; because whatever 
they take from that, is naturally restored 
to themselves ; and all they have to do in 
the state, is to undermine the single ty- 
rant, by which they resume their primevaJ 
authority. Now the state may be so cir- 
cumstanced, or its laws may be so dispos- 
ed, or its men of opulence so minded, as 
all to conspire in carrying on this business 
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of nndermining gionarchy. For, in the 
first place, if the circumstances of our 
state be such as to favor the accumnla* 
tion of wealth, and make the opulent still 
mctt-e rich, this will increase tbeir ambi- 
tion. An accumulation of wealth, how- 
ever, must necessarily be the consequence, 
when, as at present, more riches flow in 
from external commerce than arise from 
internal industry : for external commerce 
can be managed to advantage only by the 
rich, and they have also at the same time 
all the emoluments arising from internal 
industry ; so that the rich with us, have 
two sources of wealth, whereas the poor 
have but one. For this reason, wealth, in 
all commercial states, is found to accumu- 
late, and all such have hitherto in time be- 
come aristocratical. Again, the very laws 
also in this country may contribute to the 
accumulation of wealth; as when by tjieir 
means the natural ties that bind the rich 
and poor together are broken, and it is 
ordained that the rich shall marry epjy 
with the rich; or when the learned afe 
held unqualified to serve their country as 
counsellors merely from a defect of opu^ 
lence, and wealth is thus made the object 
of & wise man's ambition ; by these means, 
I say, and such means as these, riches will 
accumulate. Now the possessor of accu- 
mulated wealth, when furnished with the 
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necessaries and pleasure^ of life, has no 
other method to employ the superfluity of 
his fortune but in purchasing power; that 
IS, differently speaking, in making depen- 
dants, by purchasing the liberty of the 
needy ox the yenal, of men who are willing 
to bear the mortification of contiguous tyr- 
anny for bread. Thus each very opulent 
man generally gathers round him a circle 
of the poorest of the people ; and the pol- 
ity abounding in accumulated wealth, may 
be compared to a Cartesian system, each 
orb with a vortex of its own. Those, how- 
ever, who are willing to move in a great 
man's vortex, are only such as must be 
slaves, the rabble of mankind, whose souls 
and whose education are adapted to ser- 
vitude,' and who knpw nothing of liberty 
except the i^ame. But there must still be 
a large number of the people without the 
sphere of the opulent man's influence, 
namely, that order of men which subsists 
between the very rich and the very rabble ; 
those men who are possessed of too large 
fortunes to submit to the neighboring man 
in power, and yet are too poor to set up 
fdr tyranny themselves. In this middle 
order of mankind are generally to be 
found all the arts, wisdom, and virtues of 
society. This order alone is known to be 
the true preserver of freedom, and may be 
called the people. Now it may happen 
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that this middle order of fhankind may lose 
ail its influence in a state, and its voice be 
in a manner drowned in that of the rabble • 
»for if the fortune sufficient for qualifying 
a person at present to give his voice in 
state affairs, be ten times less than was 
judged sufficient upon forming the consti- 
tution, it is evident that greater numbers 
of the rabble will thus be introduced into 
the political system ; and they, ever mov- 
ing in the vortex of the great, will follow 
where greatness shall direct. In such a 
state, therefore, all that tb© middle order 
has left is to preserve the prerogative and 
privileges of the one principal governor 
with the most sacred circumspection. For 
he divides the power of the rich, and calls 
off the great from falling with tenfold 
weight on the middle order placed beneath 
them. The middle order may be compar- 
ed to a town, of which the opulenL are 
forming the siege, and of which the*ov- 
ernor from without is hastening the relief. 
While the besiegers are in dread of an 
enemy over them, it is but natural to offer 
the townsmen the most specious terms; 
to flatter them with sounds, and amu^e 
them with privileges ; but if they once de- 
feat the governor from behind, the walls 
of the town will be but a small defence to 
.its inhabitants.- Wbat they may thofi, ex 
pect, may be seen by turning oar eyes to 
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Holland, Genoa, or Venice, where the 
laws govern the poor, and the rich govern 
the laws. I am then for monarchy, sa- 
cred monarchy ; for if there be any thing 
sacred among men, it must be the anoint- 
ed sovereign of his people; and every 
diminution of his pow^r, in war, or in 
peace, is an infringement upon the real 
liberties of the subject. The sounds of 
liberty, patriotism, and Britons, have al- 
ready done much; it is to be hoped that 
the true sons of freedom will prevent their 
ever doing more. 1 have known many of 
those pretended champions in my time, 
yet do I not remember one that was not 
in his heart and in his family a tyrant/ 

My warmth I found had lengthened this 
harangue beyond the rules of good breed- 
ing : but the impatience of my entertainer, 
who oiften strove to interrupt it, could be 
restftiined no longer. * What !' cried he, 
' then I have been all this while entertain- 
ing a Jesuit in parson's clothes ! but by 
all the coal-mines of Cornwall, out he 
shall pack, if my name be Wilkinson.' I 
now found I had gone too far, and asked 
pardon for the warmth with which I had 
Spoken. ' Pardon !' returned he in a fury ; 
' I think such principles demand ten thou- 
sand pardons. What, give up liberty^ 
property, and, as the Gazetteer says, lie' 
down to be saddled with wooden shoes 
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Sii", I insist upon your marching out of 
this house immediately, to prevent worse 
consequences : sir, I insist upon it.' I was 
going to repeat my remonstrances ; but 
just then we heard a footman's rap at the 
door, and the two ladies cried out, ' As 
sure as death, there is our master and mis- 
tress come home.' It seems i§y entertain- 
er was all this while only the butler, who, 
in his master's absence, had a mind to cut 
ri figure, and be for a while the gentleman 
himself; and to say the truth, he talked 
politics as well as most country gentlemen 
do* But nothing could now exceed my 
confusion upon seeing the gentleman awd 
his lady enter ; nor was thejr surprise, at 
finding such company and good cheer, less 
than oiirs. ' Gentlemen,' cried the real 
master of the house to me and my com- 
panion, * my wife and I are your most 
humble servants ; but I protest this is so 
unexpected a favor, that we almost sink 
under the obligation.' However unexpect- 
ed our company might be to them, theirs 
I am sure, was still more so to us ; and I 
was struck dumb with the apprehelisioni 
of my own absurdity, when whom sho\ild 
I next see enter the room but my dear 
Miss Arabella Wilmot, whqfwas formerly 
designed to be nmrried to my son George; 
but whose match was broken off, as aj.« 
ready related. As soon as she saw me« 
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she Hew to mj arms with the utmost jojr. 
•My dear sir^' cried she, *to what happy 
accident is it that we owe so unexpected a 
visit? I am sure my uncle and aunt will 
' be in raptures when they find they have 

ge good Dr. Primrose for their guest.* 
n hearing my name, the old gentleman 
and lady vei^ politely stepped up, and wel- 
comed me with most cordial hospitality. 
Nor could they forbear smiling upon being 
informed of the nature of my present visit ; 
but the unfortunate butler, whom they at 
first seemed disposed to turn away, was at 
my intercession forgiven. 

Mr. Arnold and his lady, to whom the 
house belonged, now insisted upon having 
the pleasure of my stay for some days : and 
as their niece, my charming pupil, whose 
mind in some measure had been formed 
under my own instructions, joined in their 
entreaties, I complied. That night I was 
shown to a magnificent chamber ; and the 
next morning early. Miss Wilmot desired 
to walk with me in the garden, which was 
decorated in the modern manner. After 
some time spent in pointing out the beau 
ties of the place, she inquired, with seem 
ing unconcern, when last I had heard from 
my son Georje. * Alas! Madam,' cried I, 
* he has now Been near three years absent, 
without ever writing to his friends or me. 
Where he is I know not ; perhaps I fhail 
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liever see him or happiness more. No, 
my dear madam, we shall oever more se© 
8uch pleasing hours as were on-ce spent by 
our fireside at Wakefield. My little fami- 
ly are now dispersing very fast, and pov- 
erty has brought not only want, but infa- 
my upon us.' Tbe good-natured girl let 
fall a tear at this account ; but as I saw 
her possessed of too much sensibility, I 
forbore a more minute detail of our suffer- 
ings. It was, however, some consolation 
to me to find that time had made no alter- 
ation in her afiections, and that she had 
rejected several offers that had been made 
her since our leaving her part of the coun- 
try. She led me round all the extensive 
improvements of the place, pointing to the 
several walks and arbors, and at the same 
time catching from every object a hint for 
some new question relative to my son. In 
this manner we spent the forenoon, till the 
bell summoned us to dinner; where we 
found the manager of the strolling compa- 
ny that I mentioned before, who was come 
to dispone of tickets for the Fair Penitent, 
which was to be acted that evening ; the 
part of Horatio by a young gentleman who 
had never appeared on any stage. He 
seemed to te very warm in the praise of 
the new performer, and averred that he 
never saw any who bid so fair for excel* 
lence. Acting, he observed, was not learn 
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ed in a day ; * But this gentleman,' contin-* 
ued he, 'seems born to tread the stage. 
His voice, his figure, his attitudes, are all 
admirable. We caught him up accident- 
ally in our journey down.' This account, 
in some measure, excited our curiosity; 
and, at the entreaty of the ladies, I was 
prevailed on to accompany them to the 
play-house, which was no other than a 
barn. As the company witli which I went 
was incontestibly the chief of the place, 
we were received with the greatest re- 
spect, and placed in the front seat^ of the 
theatre ; where we sat for some time with 
no small impatience to see Horatio make 
liis appearance. The new performer ad- 
vanced at last ; and let parents think of 
my sensations, when I found it was my 
unfortunate son. He was going to begin ; 
when, turning his eyes upon the audience, 
he perceived Miss Wilmot and me, and 
stood at once speechless and immovable 
The actors behind the scene, who ascribed 
this pause to his natural timidity, attempt- 
ed to encourage him ; but instead of going 
on, he burst into a flood of tears, and re* 
tired off th^ stage. I d6n't know what 
were my fe^ 'ings on this occasion, for they 
succeeded w th too much rapidity for de 
8cription; but I was soon awaked from 
this disagreeable revery by Miss Wilmot, 
Yi bo, pale and^ with a trembling voice, de« 
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sired me to conduct her back to her un* 
cle's. When got home, Mr. Arnold, who 
was as yet a stranger to our extraordinary 
behavior, being informed that the new per* 
ibrmer was my son, sent his coach, and an 
invitation, for him ; and as he persisted in 
his refusal to appear again upon the stage, 
the players put anotljer in his place, and 
we soon had him with us. Mr. Arnola 
gave him the kindest reception, and I re- 
ceived him with my usual transport ; for I 
could never counterfeit false resentment. 
Miss Wilmot's reception was mixed with 
seeming neglect, and yet I could perceive 
she acted a studied part. The tumult in 
her mind seemed not yet abated ;. she said 
twenty giddy things that looked like joy, 
and then laughed loud at her own want of 
meaning. At intervals she would take a 
sly peep at the glass, as if happy in the 
consciousness of unresisted beauty; and 
often would ask questions, without giving 
any manner of attention to the answers. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Th£ history of a philosophic vagabond, pwswf^ 
novelty, but losing coiUent. 

After we had supped, Mrs. Arnold 
politely offered to send a couple of her 
footmen for my son*s baggage, which he 
ot first seemed to decline ; but upon her 
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prerising the rer^uest, he was obliged to in- 
form her, that a stick and a wallet were 
all the movable things upon this earth 
which he could boast of. * Why, ay, my 
son,' cried I, * you let^ me but poor, and 
poor I find you are come back ; and yet I 
make no doubt you have seen a geeat deal 
* of the world.' * Yes, sir,' replied my son, 
' but travelling after fortune is not the way 
to secure her; and indeed of late I have 
desisted from the pursuit.' *I fancy, sir,' 
cried Mrs. Arnold, * that the account of 
your adventures would be amusing: the 
first part of them I have often heard frotn 
my niece? but could the company prevail 
for the rest, it would be an additional ob- 
ligation.' 'Madam,' replied my son, *I 
promise you, the pleasure you have in 
hearing will not be half so great as my 
T,anity in repeating them ; and yet in the 
whole narrative I can scarce promise you 
one'adventure, as my account is rather of 
what I saw, than what I did. The first 
misfortune of my life, which you all know, 
was great; but though it distressed, it 
could not sink me. No person ever had 
a better knack at hoping than I. The less 
kind I found Fortune at one time, the more 
I expected from her another; and being 
now at the bottom of her wheel, every new 
revolution might lift, but could not depress 
Tie. I proceeded, therefore, towards Lon« 
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don in a fine morning, no way uneasy 
about to-morrow, but cheerful as the birds 
that carolled by the road, and comforted 
myself with reflecting that London wa« 
the mart where abilities of every Kind 
were sure of meeting distinction and re- 
ward. 

* Upon my arrival in town, sir, my first 
care was to deliver your letter of recom- 
mendation to our cousin, who was himself 
in little better circumstances than I. My 
first scheme, you know, - sir, was to be 
usher at an academy, and I asked his ad- 
vice in the affair. Our cousin received 
the proposal with a true Sardonic grin. 
•Ay,' cried he, * this is indeed a very 
pretty career, that has been chalked out 
for you. I have been an usher at a board- 
ing school myself; and may I die by an 
anodyne necklace, but I would ratheiJlje 
an under turnkey in Newgate. I was up , 
.early and late: I was browbeat by the 
master, hated for my ugly fape by the nris- 
tres^, worried by the boys within, and 
never permitted to stir out to meet civility 
abroad. But are you sure you are fit for 
a school 1 Let me examine you a little. 
Have you been bred apprentice to the 
business 1 No. Then you won^t do for a 
school. Can you dress the boys' hair? 
No. Then you won't do for a school^ 
Have you had the small pox ? No. Tfien 
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you won't do for a school. Can you lie 
three in a bed ? No. Then you will 
never do for a school. Have you got a 
good stomach 1 Yes. Then you will by no 
means do for a school. No, sir, if you are 
for a genteel, easy profession, bind your- 
self seven years as an apprentice to turn a 
cutler's wheel ; but avoid a school by any 
means. Yet come,' continued he, * i see 
you are a lad of spirit and some learning ; 
what do you think of commencing author, 
like me ? You have read 'in books, no 
doubt, of men of genius starving at the 
trade ; at present I'll show you forty very 
dull fellows about town that live by it in 
opulence ; all honest jog-trot men, who go 
on smoothly and dully, and write history 
and politics, and are praised; men, sir, 
who, had they been bred cobblers, would 
aU their lives have only mended shoes, 
btrt never made them.' 

' Finding that there was no great de- 
gree of gentility affixed to the character 
of an usher, I resolved to accept his propo- 
sal ; and having the highest respect for lite- 
rature, hailed the antiqua mater of Grub- 
street with reverence. I thought it my 
glory to pursue a track which Dry den and 
Otway trod before me. I considered the 
goddess of this region as thp parent of ex. 
cellence; and, however an intercourse 
with the world might give us good sense. 
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the poverty she entailed I supposed to be 
the nurse o^geniu* ! Big with these re* 
flections, I sat down, and finding that the 
best things remained to be said on the 
wron^ side, I resolved to write a book that 
should be wholly new. I therefore dressed 
tip three paradoxes with some ingenuity. 
They were false, indeed, but .they were 
new. The jewels of truth have been so 
often imported by others, that nothing 
was left for me to in^ort, but some splen*- 
did things that at a distance looked every 
bit as well. Witness, ye powers, what 
fancied importance sat perched upon my 
quill while I was writing. The whole 
iearned worlds I made no doubt, would 
rise to oppose my systems ; but then I was 
prepared to oppose the whole learned 
world. Like the porcupine, I sat self- 
collected, with a quill pointed againijC h^ 
every opposer.' 

* Well said, my boy,' cried I, '.and what 
subject did you treat u'pou ? I hope you 
did not pass over the importance of Mo- 
nogamy. But I interrupt — go on ; you 
piAlished your paradoxes ; well, and what 
did the learned world say to your ^JaFa- 
doxes V ^ 

' Sir,' rephed my son, ' the learned 
tf orld said nothing to my paradoxes ; no- 
thing at all, sir. Every man of them was 
employed in praising his friends and him- 
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flelf, or condemning his enemies ) and nn^ 
fortunat^7> as 1 had neither, I suffered 
the cruellest mortification — neglect, 

* As I was meditating one day in a cof^ 
fee-house on the fate of mj paradoxes, a 
little man happening to enter the rooni, 
placed himself in the hox before me ; and 
after some preliminaiT discourse, finding 
me to be a scholar, drew out a bundle of 
proposals, begging me to subscribe to a 
new editkin he wa^ going to give the 
world of Propertius, with notes. This 
demand necessarily produced a reply that 
I had no money v and that confession led 
him to inquire into the nature of my ex- 
pectations. ..Finding that my expectations 
were just as great as my purse, * I see,' 
cried he, * yoii are unacquainted with the 
town- I'll teach you a part of it. Look 
%tthes6 proposals; upon these very pro- 
posals I have subsisted very comfortably 
for tweli^e years. The moment a noble- 
man returns from his travels, a Ci^eoiian 
arrives from Jamaica, or a dowager from 
her country-*seat, I strike for a subscript 
tion. I first besiege their hearts with flat- 
tery, and then pour in my proposals at th« 
breach. If they subscribe readily the first 
time, I renew my request to beg a dedica- 
tion fee. If they let me have that, I smite 
them once more for engraving their coat 
of arms at the top. Thus,' continued ka 
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I live by vanity, and laugh at it. But be-* 
'- ween ourselves, I am now too well known ; 
t diould be glad to borrow your face a bit ; 
a nobleman of distinction has just return- 
cd from Italy; my face is familiar to his 
porter ; but if you bring this copy of verses, 
my life for it you succeed, and we divide 
the spoil.' 

* Bless us, George,' cried I, * and is this 
the employment of poets now ! Do men 
of their exalted talents thus stoop to beg- 
gary ! Can they so far disgrace their call- 
ing, as to make a vile traffic of praise for 
bread V 

• * O no, sir,' returned be, • a true poet 
can never be so base ; for wherever there 
is genius, there is pride. The creatures I 
now describe are only beggars in rhyme. 
The real poet, as he braves every hardsliip 
for fame, so he is equally a coward to 
contempt; and none but those who are 
unworthy of protection, condescend to so- 
licit it. 

' Having a mind too proiid to stoop to 
such indignities, and yet a fortune too 
humble to hazard a second attempt for 
fame, I was now obliged to iske a middle 
course, and write for bread. But I was 
unqualified for a profession where mere 
industry alone wa4 to ensure success. I 
could not suppress my lurking passion for * 
applause; but usually consumed that time 
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in eflforts after excellence which takes ap 
' but little room, when it should ha\e been 
more advantageous] j employed in the dif-* 
fosire productions of fruitful mediocrity* 
'My little piece would therefore come forth 
in the midst of periodical publications, un-' 
noticed and unknown. The public were 
more importantly employed than lo ob- 
serve the easy simplicity of my style, or 
the harmony of my periods. Sheet after 
sheet was thrown off to oblivion. My 
essays were buried among the essays upon 
liberty, eastern tales, and' cures for the 
bite of a mad dog; while Philautos, Phil- 
alethes, Phileleutheros, and Philanthro- 
pes, all wrote better, because they wrote 
faster, than I. 

* Now, therefore, I began to associate 
with none but disappointed authors, like 
myself, who praised, deplored, and despis- 
ed each other. The satisfaction we found 
in every celebrated writer's attempts, was 
inversely as their merits. 1 found that no 
genius in another could please me. My 
unfortunate paradoxes had entirely dried 
up that source of comfort. I could nei- 
ther read nof* write with satisfaction; for 
excellence in another was my aversion, 
and writing was my trade. 

*In the midst of these gloomy reflections, 
as I was one day sitting on a bench in St, 
James' park, a young gentleman of dis* 
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tinction, who had been my intimate ac- 
quaintance at the university, approached 
me. We saluted each other \i'ith some 
hesitation, he almost ashamed of Being 
known to one who made so shabby an ap« 
pearance, and I afraid of a repulse. But 
my suspicions soon yanished ; for Ned 
Thornhill was at the bottom a very good- 
natured fellow.' 

» 

* What did you say, George?' interrupt- 
ed I ; Thornhill, was not that his name ? 
It can certainly be no other than my land- 
lord.' ' Bless me,' cried Mrs. Arnold, * \i 
Mr. Thornhilt so near a neighbor of 
yours ? He has long been a friend in our 
family, and we expect a visit from him 
shortly.' 

* My friend's first care,' continued my 
son, * was to alter my appearance by d 
fine suit of his own clothes; and then I 
was admitted to his table upon the footing 
of half friend, half underling. My busi- 
ness was to attend him at auctions, to put 
him in spirits when he sat for his picture, 
to take the left hand in his chariot whei) 
not filled by another, and to assist a^ tat- 
tering a kip, as the phrine ^'as, when he 
had a mind for a frolic. Besides this, £ 
had twenty other little employments in the 
family. 1 was to do many small things with * 
out bidding ; to carry the corkscrew ; to 
stand godfather to all the butler's chiUlren 
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to sing when I was bid ; to be neter out 
of buraor ; always to be bumble ; and^ if 
I could, to be very happy. 

* fb this honorable post, however, I was 
not without a rival. A captain of ma- 
rines, who was formed for the place by 
nature, opposed me in my patron's afieo- 
tions. His mother had been laundress to 
a raan of quality, and thus he early ac- 
quired a taste for prmping and pedigree. 
As this gentleman made it the study of his 
life to be acquainted with lords, though he 
Was dismissed from several for his stupid- 
ity, yet he found many of them who were 
a^ dull as himself, that permitted his assi- 
duities. As flattery was his trade, he 
practised it with the easiest address ima^ 
ginable ; but it came awkward and ^tiff 
from me ; and as every day my patron's 
desire of flattery increased, so every hour 
being better acquainted with his defects, 
I became more unwilling to give it. Thus 
I was once more fairly going to give up 
the field to the captain, when^my friend 
|bund occasion for my assistance. This 
was nothing Icrss than to^fight a duel for 
him, with a ^n^man whose sister it was 
pretended he had used ill. I readily com- 
plied with his request ; and though I see 
you are displeased at my conduct, yet as 
it was a debt indispensably duo to friend* 
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fibip, I could not refttse. I undertook the 
afTair, disarmed nay antagonist, and soon 
after had the pleasure df finding that the 
lady was only a woman of the town, and 
the fellow her bully and a sharper. This 
piece of service was repaid with the warm- 
est professions of gratitude ; but as my 
friend was to leave town in a few days, he 
knew no other method of serving me, but . 
by recommending me to his uncle. Sir 
William Thornhill, and another nobleman 
of distinction, who 'enjoyed a post under 
the government. 

' When he was gone, my first care was 
to carry his recommendatory letter to his 
uncle, a man whose character for every 
virtue was universal, yet just. I was re- 
ceived by his servants with the most hos- 
pitatie smiles ; for the looks of the domes- 
tics ever transmit their master's benevo- 
lence. Being shown into a grand apart- 
ment, where Sir William soon came to me, 
I delivered my message and letter, which 
he read, and after pausing some minutes^ 
'Pray, sir,' cried he, 'infonn me what 
you have done for my kinsman, to deserve 
this warm recommendation? But I sup- 
pose, sir, I guess your merits; you have 
fought for him ; and so you would expect 
a reward from me for being the instru- 
ment of his vices. I wish, sincerely wish, 
that m esent refusal may be some puft« 
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ishment for your guilt ; but still more, that 
it may fee some inducement to your re- 
pentance%' The ^verity of this rebuke I 
bore patiently, because I knew it >vas just. 
' My whole expectations now, therefore, 
lay in my letter to the great man. As the 
doors of the nobility are almost ever beset 
with beggars, all ready to thrust in some . 
sly petition, I found it no easy matter to 
gain admittance. However, after bribing 
the s^^rvants with half my worldly fortune, 
I was at last shown into a spacious apart- 
ment, my letter being previously sent up 
for his lordship's inspection. During this 
anxious interval J had full time to look 
around me. Every thing " was grand and 
of happy contrivance; the paintings, the 
furniture, the gildings, petri^ed me with 
awe, and raised iny idea of the (\#ner. 
Ah, thought I to myself, how very great 
must the possessor of all tfiese things be, 
who carries in his head tiie business of the 
state, and whose house displays half the 
wealth of the kingdom ; sure his genius 
must be unfathomable I During these re- 
flections 1 heard a step come heavily for- 
ward. Ah, this is the great mfl/h himself! 
No, it was only a chamber-maid. Anoth- 
er foot was heard soon after. This must 
be be ! No, it was only the great man^s 
valet de chambre. At last his lordship ac* 
♦ually mad^ his appearance. ' Are yo«^ 
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cried he, *the bearer of this here letter?' I 
answered wiih a bow. * I team by this,* 
continued he, ' as how that:r-' Bat just at 
that instant a servant ./delivered him a 
card, arid without taking fiirtker notice he 
went out of the room, and left me to digest 
my own happine^ at leisure. I saw no 
more of him, till told by a footman that 
his lordship was going to his coach at the 
door. Down I immediaj:ely fbllowed, and 
joined my voice to that of three or four 
more, who came, like me, to petition for 
favors. His lordship, however, went too 
fast for us, and was gaining his chariot 
door with lara^ stridesy when I hallooed 
out to know ii 1 was to have any reply. 
He was b^ this time got in, and muttered 
an answer, only half'of which I heard ; the 
otrter half was lost in the rattling of his 
chariot wheels; I stood for some time «i 
with myneck stretched out, in the posture 
of one that was listening to cat^h the glo- 
rious sounds, till looking round me, I found 
myself alone at his lordship's gate. 

' My patience,' continued my son, ' was 
now quite exhausted : stung with the thon* 
sand indignities 1 had met with, I was will- 
ing to cast myself away, and only wanted 
the gulf to receive me. I regarded my- 
self as one of those vile things that nature 
designed should be thrown by into her 
lamber-room, thererto pen§b in obscurity 
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I had still, however, half a guinea left, and 
of that I thought nature herself should not 
deprive me : hut in order to be sure of this, 
I was resolved to go instantly and spend it^ 
while I had it, and then trust to occurren 
ces for the rest. As I was going alon^ 
with this resolution,, it happened that Mr. 
Crispe's office seemed invitingly open to 
give me a welcome reception^ In this of- 
fice Mr. Crispe kindly offers all his ma- 
jesty's subjects a generous promise of 30 
pounds a-year : for which promise all they 
give in return is their liberty ,for life, and 
permission to let him transport them to 
America as slaves. I was Jiappy at find- 
ing a place where I could lose my fears in 
desperation,' and entered this cell, for it 
had the appearance of one, with the devo- 
tion of a monastic. Here I found a niftn* 
'ber of poor creatures, all in circumstancea 
like myself, expecting the arrival of Mr- 
Crispe, presenting a true epitome of Eng- 
lish impatience. Each untractable soul» 
at variance with fortune, wreaked her in- 
juries on his own heart: but Mr. Crispe 
at last came down, and all our murmurs 
were hushed. He deigned to regard me 
with an air of peculiar approbation ; and 
indeed he was the first man who for a 
month past talked to me with smiles. Af- 
ter a few questions, he found I was fit for 
every thing in the world. He paused 
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awhile upon the properest means of provid- 
^ ing for me, and slapping his forehead, as 
if he had found it, assured me, that there 
was at that time an embassy talked of 
from the synod of Pennsylvania to the 
Chickasaw Indians, and that he would use 
bis interest to get me made secretary. I 
knew in my own heart that the fellow lied, 
aud yet his promise gave me pleasure, 
there was something so magniiicent in the 
sound. I fairly therefore divided my half- 
guinea, one half of which went to be> added 
to his thirty thousand pounds, and with 
the other half I resolved to go to the next 
tavern, to be there more happy fhan he. . 

' As I was goin^ out with that resolution, 
I was met at the door by a captain of a 
ship, with whom I had formerly some little 
acquaintance, and he agreed to be my 
companion over a bowl of punch. As I 
never chose to make a secret of my cir- 
cumstances, he assured me that I was upon 
the very point of ruin, in listening to the 
office-keeper's promises ; for that he only 
designed to sell me to the plantations. 

*But,' continued he, * I fancy you might 
by a much shorter voyage, be very easily 
put iifto a genteel way of bread.* Take 
my advice. My ship, sails tomorrow for 
Amsterdam ; what if you go in her as a 
passenger? The moment you land, ali 
you have to do is to teach the Dutchmen 
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English, and I'll warrant you'll get pupils 
and money enough.' I expressed a doubt 
whether the Dutch woi.ld be willing to 
learn English. He affirmed that they 
were fond of it to distraction ; and upon 
that affirmation I agreed with his proposal, 
and embarked the next day to teach the 
Dutch English in Holland. The wind 
was fair, our voyage short ; and after hav- 
ing paid my passage with half my mova- 
bles, I found myself, fallen as from the 
skies, a stranger in one of the principal 
streets of Amsterdam. In this situation I 
was unwilling to let any time pass unem- 
ployed ilt teaching. I addressed myself 
therefore to two or three of those I met, 
whose appearance seemed most promis- 
ing; but it was impossible to make our- 
selves mutually understood. It was not 
till this very moment I recollected, that in 
order to teach Dutchmen English, it was 
necessary that they should first teach me 
Dutch. How I came to overlook so obvi- 
ous an objection, is to me amazing ; but 
certain it is I overlooked it. 

'This scheme thus Wown up, I had 
some thoughts of fairly shipping back to 
Englaftd again; but falling into company 
'wi-h an Irish student, who was returning 
from Louirain, our conversation turned 
upon topics of literature, (for by the way 
U inay be observed, that I always forgcvt 
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the mearmess of my ciroumstances wheir 
I could converse upon such subjects;) 
from him I learned that there were not 
two men in his Whole universfity Who un- 
derstood Greeks This amazed me. I in- 
stantly resolved to travel to Louvain, and 
there live by teaching Greek ; and in this 
design I Was heartfened by my brother stu- 
dent, who threw out some hints that a for- 
tune might be got by it. 

'I set boldly forward the next morning. 
'Every day lessened the burden of my mov-' 
ables, like Esop and his basket of bread; 
for I paid them for my lodgings to the 
Dutch as I travelled on. Whdn I came 
to Louvain, I was resolved not to go sneak-* 
ing to the lower professorSj , but openly 
tender my talents to the principal himself. 
I went, had admittance, and offered hi mi 
my service As a master of the Greek lan-i 
guage, which I had been told Was a desid- 
eratum in his university. The principal 
seemed at first to dotibt of my abilities; 
but of these I offered to coiTvince him, by 
turning a part of any GreeK author he 
should £ix upon into Latin. Finding mO 
earnest in my proposal, he addressed md 
thus : * You sOe me, young man ; I nevei* 
learned Greek, and I don^t find that I havd 
ever missed it. I have had a doctor's cap 
and gown without Greek: I have ten^ou- 
sand florins a year without Greek ; i eat 
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heartily without Grfeek ; and in short, 
} don*t know Greek, I do not believe there 
is any good in it.' 

^ I was now too far from home to think 
of returning ; so I resolved to go forward. 
I had some knowledge of musici with a 
tolerable voice ; and now turned what was 
once ray amusement into a present means 
of subsistence. 1 passed among the harm- 
less peasants of Flanders, and among such 
of the French as were poor enough to be 
very merry ; for I ever found them spright- 
ly'in proportion to their wants. Whenever 

* I approached a peasant's house, toward 
nightfall, I played one of my most merry 

. tunes, and that procured me not only a 
lodging, but subsistence for the next day^ 
I once or twice attempted to play for peo- 
ple of fashion ; but they always thought 
my perfcrmance odious, and n#*rer reward- 
ed me even ^vith a trifle. " This was to me 

• the more extraordinary, as whenever I 
used in better days to play for company, 
when playing was my amusementv my mu 

■' sic never failed to throw them into rap- 
tures, and the ladies especially ; but as it 
was now my only means, it was received 
with contempt ; a proof how ready the 
world is to underrate those talents by 
which a man is supported. 

' In this manner I proceeded to Paris, ^ 

witlrno design but just to look about met ^ 
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and then to go forward. The people of 
Paris are much fonder of strangers that 
have money, than of thos that have wit. 
As 1 could not hoast much of either, 1 was 
no great favorite. After walking ahout 
the town four or five days, and seeing the 
outsides of the best houses, 1 was prepar- 
ing to leave this retreat of venal hospitali- 
ty, when passing through one of the prin- 
cipal street^, whom should I meet but our 
cousin, to whom you first recommended 
me. This meeting was very agreeable to 
me, and I believe not displeasing to him. 
He inquired into the nature 6f my journey 
to Paris, arid informed me of his own busi- 
ness thei^, which wa^to collect pictures, 
medals, intaglios, ancAntiques of all kinds, 
for a gentleman in London,. who had just 
stepped into taste and a large fortune. I 
was the more surprised at seeing our cous- 
in pitched upon for this office, as he him- 
self often assured me he knew nothins^ of 
the matter. Upon asking how he had 
been taught^ the art of a connoscento so 
very suddenly, he assured me that nothing 
was more easy. The whole secret consist- 
ed in a strict adherence to two rules ; the 
one, always to observe that the picture 
might have been better if the painter had 
taken more pains ;. and the other, to praise 
the works of Pietro Perugino. ' But,* 
cays he, ^ as I once taught you how to be 
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tin ailthor in London, I'll now undertake 
to instruct you in the art of picture-buying 
at Paris*' 

* With this proposal I very readily clos- 
ed, as it was a. living; and now all nay 
ambitioUv was to live. I went therefore to 
his lodgings, improved my dress by his 
assistance, and, after some time, accompa- 
nied him to auctions of pictures, where the 
English gentry were expected to be pur- 
chasersw I was not a little surprised at 
his intimacy with people of the best fash- 
ion, who referred themselves to his judg- 
ment upon every picture or medal, as an 
unerring standard of taste.. He made very 
good use of my assistance upon these oc- 
casions ; for when ftked his opinion, he 
would gravely take me aside, and ask 
mine, shrug, look wise, return^ and assure 
the company that he could give no opinion 
upfon an affair' of so much importance. 
Yet there was sometimes an occasion for 
b more supported assurance* I remember 
to have seen him, after givin?]^his opinion 
that the coloring of a picture was hot mel- 
low enough, \Gry deliberately take aJbrush 
with brown varnish, that was accidentally 
lying by, and rub it over the piece with 
great composure before all the company, 
and then ask if he had .not improved the 
tints. , 

* When he had finished his commission 
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in Paris, he left me strongly recoilimepd« 
ed to several men of distinction, as a per<^ 
son* very proper for a travelling tutor; 
and after some time I was employed in 
that capacity by a gentleman who brought 
his ward to Paris, in order to set him for- 
ward on his tour through Europe. I was 
to be the young gentleman's governor, but 
with a proviso that he should always be 
permitted to govern himself. My. pupil in 
fact understood the art of guiding in mon- 
ey concerns, much' better than t. He 
was heir to a fortune of about two hundred 
thousand pounds, left him by an uncle in 
the West Indies; anfl his guardians, to 
i|ualify him for the management of it, h^d 
bound him apprentice to an attorney. 
Thus avarice was his prevailing passion: 
all his questions on the road were how 
money might b^ saved; which was the 
least expensive course of travel ; whether 
any thing could be bought that would turn 
to account when disposed of again in Lon- 
don. Such curiosities on the way as 
could be seen for nothing, he was ready 
enough to look at ; but if the sight of them 
was to be paid for, he usually asserted that 
he had been told they were not worth ifce- 
ing. He never paid a bill that he would 
not observe, how amazingly expensive 
travelling was; and all this, though he 
was not yet twenty-one. When arrived 
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lit lieghoiti, as we took a walk to look at 
the port and shipping, he inquired^ the 
expense of the passage hv sea home to 
England. This he was informed was but 
a trifle, compared to his returning bj land ; 
he was therefore unable to withstand the 
temptation ; so paying me the small part 
of my salary that was due, he took leave, 
and embarked with only one attendant for 
London. 

^ I now was lefl once more upon the 
world at large ; but then it was a thing I 
was used to. However, my skill in music 
could avail me nothing in a country where 
every peasant was a better musician than 
I,; but by this tinae I had acquired anoth- 
er talent, which answered my purpose as 
well, and this was a skill in disputation. 
In all the foreign universities and con- 
vents, there are upon certain days philo- 
sophical theses n>iintained against every 
adventitious disputant; for which, if the 
champion opposes with any dexterity, he 
can claim a gratuity in money, a dinner, 
and a bed for one night. In this manner, 
therefore, I fought my way toward Eng- 
land, walked along from city to city, ex- 
aiftined mankind more nearly, and, if I 
may so express it, saw both sides of the 
picture. My remarks, however, are but 
few : I found that monarchy was the best 
government for the poor to hve in, and 
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eommonwdalths for thci rich. I found that 
ricties in general were in every country 
another nante for freedom ; and thsit no 
man is so fond of liberty himself, as not to 
be desirous of subjecting the will of somo 
individuals in society to his own. 

* On my arrival in England, I resolvfed to 
pay my respects first to you, and then to 
enlist as a volunteer in the first expedition 
that was going forward ; but on my jpur- 
ney down, my resolutions were changed 
by meeting an old acquaintance, who I 
found belonged to a company of come- 
dians, that were going to make a summer 
campaign in the country. The company 
seemed not much to disapprove of me for 
an associate. They all, however, appris- 
ed me of the importance of the task at 
which I aimed ; that the public was a ma- 
ny-headed monster, and that only such as 
had very good heads could please it ; that 
acting v^a3 not to be learned in a day ; and 
that without some traditional shrugs, which 
liad been on the stage, a? 1 only on the 
stage, these hundred years, I could never 
pretend to please. The next difiiculty 
was in fitting me with parts, as almost 
every character was in keeping. I was 
driven for some time from one character 
-to another, till at last Horatio was fixed 
upon, which the presence of the present 
eompany has happily hindered me from 

acting.' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Sr%€«&or< corUinuance of friendshu> among ithe vi* 
eiom, tohich is coeval only with mttmal saH^fcxtion. 

My son's account was too long to bo 
delivered at once ; the first part of it was 
began that night, and he was concluding 
the rest afler dinner the next day, when 
the appearance of Mr. Thornhill's equi- 
page at the door seemed to make a pause 
in the general satisfaction. The butler, 
who was now become my friend in the 
family, informed me \^ith a whisper that 
the squire had already made some over- 
tures to Miss Wilmot, and that her aunt 
and uncle seemed highly to approve of 
the match. On Mr. Thorn hill's entering, 
he seemed, at seeing my son and me, to 
start back ; but I readily imputed that to 
surprise, and not displeasure. However, 
upon our advancing to salute him, he re- 
turned our greeti^ig with the most appa- 
rent candor; and after a short time Ms 
presence served only to increase the gen- 
eral good humor. 

After tea he called me aside, to inquire 
after my daughter ; but upon my inform- 
ing him that my inquiry was unsuccessful, 
he seemed greatly surprised ; adding, that 
he had been since frequently at my house 
in order to comfort the rest of my family, 
whom he left perfectly well. He then 
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aiked if I had communicated her misfor- 
tune to Miss Wilmot or my son ; and up* 
on my replyiijg that . I had not told them 
as yet, he greatly approved my prudence 
and precaution, desiring me hy all means 
to keep it a secret : ' For, at hest,' cried 
he. * it is but divulging one's own infamy ; 
and perhaps Miss Livy may not be so guil- 
ty as we all imagine.' We were here in- 
terrupted by a servant, who came to ask 
the squire in, to stand up at country-dan- 
ces ; so that he left me quite pleased with 
the interest he seemed to take in my con- 
cerns. His addresses, however, to Miss 
Wilmot; were too obvious to be mistaken ; 
and yet she seemed not perfectly pleaised, 
but bore them rather in compliance to the 
will of her aunt, than from real inclination. 
I had even the satisfaction to see her lav- 
ish some kiiid looks upon my unfortunate 
son, which the other could extort neither 
by his fortune nor assiduity. Mr. Thorn- 
hill's seeming composure, however, not a 
little surprised me : we had now continu- 
ed here a week, at the pressing instances 
of Mr. Arnold; but .each day the more 
tenderness Miss Wilmot showed my son, 
Mr. Thornhill's friendship seemed propor- 
tionably to increase for him. ' 

He had formerly made us the most kind 
assurances of using his interest to serve 
the family; but now his generosity was 
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confined to promises alone : the mora^ 

designed for my departure, Mr. Thoam* 

came to me with looks of^real pleasure^ 

inform me of a piece of service he bad 

le for hia friend George. This was 

hing less than his having procured him 

ensign's commission in one of the regi- 

nts that was going to the West indies, 

which he had promised but one hun* 

id pounds, his interest having been suffi- 

nt to get an a abatement of the other 

i. * As for this trifling piece of service,' 

itinued the young gentleman, ' I desire 

other reward but the pleasure of 

ring served my friend ; and a^ for the 

ndred pounds to be paid, if you are una* 

to raise it yourselves, I will advance it> 

i you shall repay me at your leisure.' 

is was a favor we Wanted words to ex-* 

ss our sense of: I readily therefore 

e my bond for the money, and testified 

uuch gratitude a? if I never intended 

»ay. 

reorge was to depart for town the next 
to secure his commission, in pursuance 
bis generous patron's directions, who 
red it highly expedient to use despatch, 
in the mean time another should step 
with more advantageous proposals. 
I next morning, therefore, our young 
ier was early prepared for his depart* 
and seemed the only person among 
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US that was not affected by it. Neither 
the fatigues and dangers he was going to 
encounter, nor the friends and mistress 
* (for Miss Wilmot actually loved him) he 
was leaving behind, any way damped his 
spirits. Aftet he had taken leave of tha 
rest of the company, I gave him all I had, 
my blessing. * And now, my boy,' cried 
i, ' thou a^t going to fight for thy country ; 
remember how thy brave grandfather 
fought for his sacred king, whep loyalty 
among Britons ws^s a virtue. Go, my 
boy, and imitate him in all but his misfor- 
tunes, if it was a misfortune to die with 
Lord Falkland. Go, my boy; and if you 
fall,, though distant, ^sposed, and upwept 
by those that love you, the most precious 
tears are those with which heaven bedews 
the unburied head of a soldier.' 

The next morning I took leave of the 
good family that had been kind enough to 
entertain me so long, not without several 
expressions of gratitude to Mr. Thornhill 
for his late bounty. I left them in the en- 
joyment of all that happiness which afflu- 
ence and good breeding procure, and re- 
turned toward home, despairing of ever 
finding my daughter more, but sending a 
"sigh to heaven to spare and to forgive her. 
I was now come within about twenty 
miles of home, having hired a horse to 
carry me, as I was yet but weak, and 
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comforted myself with the hopes of soois 
seeing all I held dearest on earth. ' But* 
the night coming on, I put up at a little 
public house, by the road-side, and asked 
for the landlord's company qver a pint of 
^ine. We sat beside his kitchen fire, 
which was the best room in the house, and 
chatted on politics and the news of the 
country. We happened, among other top- 
ics, to talk of young Squire Thornhill, who 
the host assured" me was hated, as much 
as his uncle Sir William, who sometimes 
came down to the country, was loved. 
He wenX on to observe, that he made it 
his whole stud)^ to betray the daughters 
of such as received him to their bouses, 
and after a fortnight or three weeks' pos- 
session, turned them out unrewarded, and 
abandoned to the world. 

As we continued our discourse in thig 
manner, his wife, who had been out to get 
change, returned ; and perceiving that her 
husband was enjoying a pleasure in which 
she was not a sharer, she asked him in an 
cmgry tone, what he did there ; to which 
he only replied in an ironical way, by 
drinking her health. 'Mr. Symmonds,' 
cried she, *you use me very ill, and I'll ^ 
bear it no longer. Here three parts of 
the business is left for me to do, and the 
fourth left unfinished while you do nothing 
but soak with the guests all day longj 
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whereas if, a spoonful of liquor were to 
cure me of a fever, I never touch a drop.' 
I now found what she would be at, and 
immediately poured her out a glass, which 
she received with a curtsy ; and drinking 
toward my good health, *Sir,' resumed 
she, * it is not so much for the value of the 
liquor T am angry, but one cannot help it, 
when the house is going out of the vnnr 
dows. If the customers are to be dunned, 
all the burden lies upon ray back; he'd 
ets lief eat that glass* as budge after them 
himself. There now, above stairs, we 
have a young woman who has come to 
take up her lodgings here, and I don't be- 
lieve she has any money, by her oyer ci- 
vility. I am certain she is 'very slow of 
payment, and I wish she were put in 
mind of it.' . ' What signifies minding 
her?' cried the host; *if she be slow, she 
is sure.' * I don't know that,' replied the 
wife ; '' but I know that I nm sure she has 
been here a fortnight, and we have not yet 
seen the cross of her money.' * I suppose, 
my dear,' cried he, 'we shall have it all in 
a limp.' * In a lump !' cried the other, 
* I hope we may get it any way ; £knd that 
I am resolved we will this very night, or 
out she tramps, bag and baggage.' • * Con- 
sider, my dear,' cried the husband, * she 
is a gentlewoman, and deserves more r&* 
ttpect.' * As for the matter of that,' re* 
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turned the hostess, ' gentle or simple, out 
she shall pack with a sassarara. Gentrj 
may be good things where they take ; but 
for my part I never saw much good of 
them at the sign of the Harrow/ 

Thus saying, she ran up a narrow flight 
of stairs that went from the kitchen to a 
room over-head, and I soon perceived by 
th^ loudness of her voice, and the bitter- 
ness of her reproaches, that no money wa« 
to be had from her lodger. I could hear 
her remonstrances very distinctly : * Oat, 
I say, pack out this moment, or I'll give 
thee a mark thou won't be the better for 
these three months. What ! you trumpery, 
to come and take up an honest house, with- 
out cross or coin to bless yourself with ; 
come along, I say.' *0 dear madam,' 
cried the stranger, ' pity me, pity a poor 
abandoned creature for one night, and 
death will soon do the rest.' 1 instantly 
knew the voice of my poor ruined child 
Olivia. I flew to her rescue, while the 
.woman was dragging her along by the 
hair, and I caught the dear forlorn wretch 
in my arms. ' Welcome, any way wel- 
comey my dearest lost one, my treasure, to 
your poor old father's bosom. Though 
the viciDus forsake thee, there is yet one 
in the world that will never forsake thee ; 
though thou hadst ten thousand crimes to 
answer for he would forget them all.' ^ O 
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my own d^— 'for some minutes she couM 
say no more — * My own dearest good papa ! 
Could angels be kinder ! How do I de« 
serve so much! The villain, I hate him 
and myself, to be a reproach to such good- 
ness. You can't forgive me ; ' I know you 
cannot.' ' Yes, my child, from my heart 
I do forgive thee! Only repent, and we 
both shall be happy. We shall see many 
pleasant days yet, my Olivia.' * Ah I nev-* 
er, sir, never. The rest of my wretched 
life must be infamy abroad, and shame at 
home. But alas! papa, you look much 
paler than yo^ used to do. Could such a 
thing as I am give you so much uneasi- 
ness? Surely you have too much wis- 
dom to take the miseries of my guilt upon 
yourself,' ' Our tvisdom, young woman,' 
replied I — ^ Ah, why so cold a name, pa- 
pa 1' cried she* *Thisx is the first time 
you ever called me by so cold a name.' 
' I ask pardon, my darling,' returned I ; 
'but I was going to observe, that wisdom 
makes but a slow defence against trouble, 
though at last a sure one.' 

The landlady nowVeturned to know if we 
did not choose a more genteel apartment ; 
to which €i8senting, we were shown a 
room where we could converse more free- 
ly* After we had talked ourselves into 
some degree of tranquillity, I could not 
avoid desiring some account of the gradm* 
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tions that led to her present wr§Jtche<l sit- 
uation. * That villain, sir,' said she, * from 
the first day of our meeting, made mo 
honorable through private proposals.' 

* Villain indeed,' cried I ; * and yet it in 
some measure surprises me, how a person 
of Mr. Burchell's good sense and seeming 
honor could be guilty of subh deliberate 
baseness, and thus step into a family to 
undo it.' 

* My dear papa,' returned my daughter, 
* you labor under a strange mistake. Mi: 
Burchell never attempted to deceive nie. 
Instead of that, he took every opportunity 
of privately admonishing me against the 
artifices of Mr. Thornhill, who I 'now find 
was even worse than he represented him. 

' Mr. Thornhill !' interrupted I, ' can it be 1* 
*Yes, sir,' returned she, *it was Mr. 
ThornhiH who seduced me, who employed 
the two ladies, as he called them, but who 
in fact were abandoned women without 
breeding or pity, to decoy us up to Lon- 
don. Their artifices, you may remember, 
would have certainly succeeded, but for 
Mr. Burchell's letter, who directed those, 
reproaches at them, which we all applied ' 
to ourselves. How he came to have so 
much influence as to defeat their inten- 
tions, still remains a secret to me ; but I 
am convinced he was ever our warmest, 
iincerest friend.' 
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* You ablaze me, my dear,' cried I ; * but 
now I fi iJd my first suspicions of Mr. 
Thornhiirs baseness were too well ground- 
ed : but he can triumph in security ; for 
he is. rich, and we are poor. But tell me, 
my child, sure it was no small temptation 
that could thus obliterate all the impres- 
sions of such an education, and so virtuous 
a disposition as thine V 

' Indeed, sir,' replied she, * he owes all 
his triumph to the desire I had of making 
him, and not myself, happy. I knew that 
the ceremony of our marriage, which was 
privately performed by a popish priest, 
was no way binding, and that I had noth- 
mg to trust to but his honor.' * What 1' 
interrupted I, * and were you indeed mar- 
ried by a priest, and in orders ? * Indeed, 
sir, we were,' replied she, 'though we 
were both sworn to conceal his name.' 
'Why then, my child, come to my arms 
again, and now you are a thousand times 
ipor« welcome than before; for you are 
now his wife to all intents and purposes; 
nor can all the laws of man, though writ- 
ten upon tables of adamant, lessen the 
•force of that sacred connexion.' 

• Alas, papa,' replied she, * you are but 
little acquainted with his villanies : he has 
been married already, by the same priest, 
to 9ix or eight wives more, whom, like 
me, he has deceived and abandoned.' 
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*.Has he sol' cried I; 'then we must 
hang the priest, and you shall infortn 
against him to morrow.* *But, sir,' re- 
turned she, ' will that be right, when I am 
sworn to secrecy V * My dear,' I replied, 
' if you have made such a promise, I can- 
not, nor will I, tempt you to break it. 
Even though it may benefit the public, 
you must not inform against him. In all 
human institutions a smaller evil is allow- 
ed to procure a greater good ; as in poli- 
tics, a province may be gifren atvay to se- 
cure a kingdom ; in medicine, a limb maj 
be lopped off, to preserve the body. But 
in religion, the law is written, and inflexi- 
ble, never to do evil. And this law, my 
child, is right ; for otherwise, if we com- 
mit a smsJler evil to procure a greater 
good, certain guilt would be thus incurred, 
in expectation of contingent advantage.' 
And though the advantage should certain- 
ly follow, yet the interval between commis- 
sion and advantage, which is allowed to 
be guilty, may be that in which we are 
called away to answer for the things we 
have done, and the volume of human ac- 
tions is closed forever. But I interrupt 
you, my dear ; go on.' 

* The very next morning,' continued she, 
* I found what Uttle expectation I was to 
have from his sincerity. That very morn- 
ing he introduced me to two unhappy 
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women more, whom, like me, ne had de- 
ceived, but who lived in contented dis** 
grace. I loved him too tenderly to bear 
such rivals in his affections, and strove to 
forget my infamy in a tumujft of pleasures. 
With this view I danced, dressed, and talk- 
ed ; but still was unhappy. The gentlemen 
who visited there told me every moment 
of the power of my charms; and this only 
contributed to increase my melancholy, 
as I had thrown all their power quite 
away. Thus each day I grew more pen- 
sive, and he more insolebt, till at last the 
monster had the assurance to offer me to 
a young baronet of his acquaintance. Need 
I describe, sir, how his ingratitude stung 
me ? My answer to this proposal was al- 
most madness. I desired to part. As I 
was going, he offered me a purse ; but I 
flung it at him with indignation, and burst 
from him in a rage, that for a while kept 
me insensible of the miseries of my situa- 
tion. But I soon looked round me, and 
saw myself a vile, subject, guilty thing, 
without one friend in the world to apply 
to. Just in that interval, a stage-coach 
happening to pass by, I took a place ; it 
being my only aim to be driven at a dis- 
tance from a wretch 1 despised and de- 
tested. I was set down here, where, since 
my arrival, m^ own anxiety and this wo- 
man^s unkindness have been my only com- 
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panions* The hour? of pleasure that I havo 
passed with my mamma and sister, now 
grow painful to me. Their sorrows are 
much, but mine are greater than theirs ; 
for mine are mixed with guilt and infamy/ 
* Have patience, my child,' cried I, ' and 
I hope things will yet be better. Take 
some repose to-night, and tomorrow I'll 
carry you Jiome to your rr^other and the 
rest of the family, from whom you will re- 
ceive a kind reception. Poor woman, 
this has gone to her heart ; * but she loves 
you still, Olivia, and will forget it.' 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Offenen are eaaUy pardoned where there u love at bot- 

torn. 

The next morning I took my daughter 
behind me, and set out on my return home, 
As we travelled along, I strove by every 
persuasion to calm her sorrows and fears, . 
and to arm her with resolution to bear the 
presence of her offended mother. I took 
every opportunity, from the prospect of a 
fine country through which we passed, to 
observe how fnuch kinder Heaven was to 
us than we to each other, and that the 
misfortunes of nature's making were very 
few. I assured her that she should never 
perceive any change in my affections, and 
that during my life, which yet might be 
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long, she might depend upon a guardian 
and an instructer. I armed her against 
the censures of the world, showed her that , 
books were sweet unreproaching compan- 
ions to the miserable, and that if they 
could not bring us to enjoy life, they 
would at least teach us to endure it. 

The hired horse that we rode was to be 
put up that night at an inn by the way, 
within about five miles from my house; 
and as I was willing to prepare my family 
for my daughter's reception, I determined 
to leave her that night at the inn, and to 
return for her, accompanied by my daugh- 
ter Sophia, early the next morning. It 
was night before we reached our apj)oint- 
ed stage : however, after seeing her pro- 
vided with a decent apartment, and hav- 
ing ordered the hostess to prepare proper 
refreshments, I kf^sed her, and proceeded 
toward home. And now my heart caught 
new sensations of pleasure, the nearer I 
approached that peaceful mansion. As a 
bird that had been frightened from its 
nest, my affections outwent my haste, and 
hovered round my little fireside with all 
the. rapture of expectation. I called up 
the many fond things I had to say, and an- 
ticipated the welcome I was to receive. 1 
already felt my wife's tender embrace, and 
smiled at the joy of my little ones. As I 

walked but slowly, the night waned apace. 

M 



V. 
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bors were alarmed, and came running t^ 
our assistance ; but aU thej could do was 
to stand, like us, spectators of the calami- 
ty. My goods, among which were the 
notes I had reserved for my daughters' 
fortunes, were entirely consumed, except 
a box with some papers that stood in the 
kitchen, and two or three things more of 
little consequence, which my son brought 
away in the beginning. The neighbors 
contributed, however, what they could to 
lighten our distress. They brought us 
clothes^ and furnished, one of our out- 
houses *with kitchen -utensils ; so that by 
daylight we had another, though a wretch- 
ed dwelling to retire tp. My honest next- 
door neighbor and his children were not 
the least assiduous in providing us with 
every thing necessary, and dlfering what- 
ever consolation untutored benevolence 
could suggest. 

When the fears of my family had subsi- 
ded, curiosity to know the cause ^f my 
long stay, began to take place: having 
therefore informed them of every particu- 
lar, I proceeded to prepare them for th^ 
reception of our lost one ; and though we 
had nothing but wretchedness now to im- 
part, I was willing to procure her a wel- 
come tb what we had. This task would 
have been more difficult but for our recent 
calamity, which had humbled my wife's 
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pride, and blunted n by more poignant 
afflictions. Being unable to go for my 
pooif child myself, as my arm grew very 
painful, I sent my son and daughter ; who 
soon returned, supporting the wretched 
delinquent. She had not the courage to 
look up at her mother, whom no instruct 
tions of mine could persuade to a perfect 
reconciliation; for woilien have a much 
Stronger sense of female'error than men. 

* Ah, madam,' cried her'motber,^ this is 
but a poor place you are come to after so 
much finery. My daughter Sophia and I 
can afford bat little entertainment to per- 
sons who have kept company only with 
people of distinction. Yes, Miss Liyy, 
your poor father and 1 have suffered very 
much of late ; but I hope heaven will for- 
give you.' During this reception, the un- 
happy victim stood pale and trembling, 
unable to weep or to reply ; but 1 could not 
continue a silent spectator of her distress ; 
wherefore, assuming a degree of severity 
in my voice and manner, which was ever 
followed with instant submission, ^len-' 
treat, woman, that my words may be now 
marked once for all ; I have here brought 
you back a poor deluded wanderer ; her 
return to dutjc demands therevival of our 
tenderness. The real hardships of life ar6 
now coming fast upon us, let us not there- 
fore increase them by dissension among 
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each other. If we Wre harmoniously to- 
gether, we may yet be contented, as there 
are enough of us to shut out the censuring 
world, and keep each other in couate«- 
nance. The kindness of heaven is promis- 
ed to the penitent, and let ours be direct- 
ed by the example. Heaven we are assur- 
ed, is much more pleased to view a repent- 
ant sinner, than ninety-oiue persons who 
have supported a course of undeviating 
rectitude. .And this is right; for that 
single effort by which we stop short in 
the down-hill path to perdition, is itself a 
greater exertion of virtue, than a liundred 
acts of justice.' 



CHAPTER XXHI. 

Non$ but the ^iUy can be long a$id completely mif- 

erable. 

Some assiduity was now required to 
make our present abode as convenient as 
possible ; and we were soon agafn Q^uali- 
fied to enjoy our former serenity. Being 
' disabled myself from assisting my son in 
our usual occupations, I reoa to my fami- 
ly from the few books, that were saved, 
and particularly from such as, by amusing 
the imagination, contributed to ease the 
heart. Our good neighbors too came eve- 
ry day with the kindest condolence, and 
fixed a time in which they were ail to aa> 
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ftist at repairing my former dwelling. Hon*' 
est farmer Williams was not last among 
these visiters; but heartily offered his 
friendship. He Would even have renewed 
his addresses to mj daughter; but she 
rejected them, in such a manner as totally 
repressed his future solicitations. Her 
grief seemed formed £6r continuing, and 
^^he was the only person of our little socie-^ 
ty that a week did not restore to cheerful'* 
ness. She now lost that unblushing inno* 
cence which once taught her to respect 
herself, and to seek pleasure by pleasing. 
4nxiety now had taken possession of her 
mind, her beauty began to be impaired 
with her constitution, and neglect still 
more contributed to diminish it. Every 
tender e^iithet bestowed on her sister 
brought a pang to her heart and a tear to 
her eye ; and as one vice, though cured » 
ever plants others where it has been, so 
her former guilt, though driven out by re-*- 
pentance, left jealousy and envy behind. 
I strove a thousand ways to lessen her care, 
and even forgot my own pain in a concern 
for hers, collecting such amusing passages 
of history, as a strong memory and some 
reading could suggest. 'Our happiness, 
my dear,' I would say, ' is in the power 
of One who can bring it about in a thou* 
sand unforeseen ways, that mock our fore* 
sight If example be necessary to prove 
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ihis, I'll give you a story^ my child, totd 
us by a grave, though sometimes a roinan*- 
cing historian. 

" Matilda was married very young to a 
Neapolitan nobleman of the first quality, 
and found herself a widow and a mother 
at the age of fifteen. As she stood one 
day caressing her infant son ill the open 
window of an apartment which, hung over> 
the river Volturna, the child with a sudden 
spring leaped from her arms into the flood 
below, and disappeared in a moment. The 
mother, struck with instant surprise, and 
making an effort to save him, plunged in 
after ; but, far from being able to assist 
the infant, she herself with great difficulty 
escaped to the opposite shore, just when 
some French soldiers were plundering the 
country on that side, who immediately 
made her their prisoner. 

As the war was then carried on between 
the French and Italians with the utmost 
inhuntanity, they were going at once to 
perpetrate those two extremes, suggested 
by appetite and cruelty. This base reso* 
lution, however, was opposed by a young 
officer, who, though their retreat required 
the utmost expedition, placed her behind 
him, <and brought her in safety to his na- 
tive city. Her beauty at first caught his 
eye, her merit soon after his heart They 
were married; he. rose to the highest 
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posts ; they tiyed long together, and were 
happy. But the felicity of a soldier can 
never be called permanent: after an in* 
terval of several years, the troops which 
he commanded having met with a repulse, 
he was obliged to take shelter in the city 
w4iere he had lived with his wife. Here 
they suffered a siege, and the city at length 
was taken. Few histories can produce 
more various instances of cruelty, than 
those which the l^ench and Italians at 
that time exercised upon each other. It 
was resolved by the victors, upon this oc- 
casion, to put all the French prisoners to 
death; but particularly the husband of 
the unfortunate Matilda, as he was princi- 
pally instrumental in protracting the siege. 
Their determinations were, in ^general, 
executed almost -as soon as resolved upon. 
Tho captive soldier was led forth, and the 
executioner With his sword stood ready, 
while the spectators in gloomy silence 
awaited the fatal blow, which was only 
suspended till the general, who presided 
as judge, should give the signal. It was in 
this interval of anguish and expectation, 
that Matilda came to take her last farewell 
of her husband and deliverer, deploring her 
wretched situation, and the cruelty of fate» 
that had saved her from perishing by a 
premature death in .the river Volturna, to 
be the spectator of still greater calamities. 
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The genera], who was a young man, waf 
struck with surprise at her beauty, and 
pitj at her distress ; but with still strong- 
er emotions, when he heard her mention 
her former dangers. He was her son, the 
infant for whom she had encountered so 
nrnch danger. He acknowledged her at 
once as his mother, and fell at her feet. 
The rest may be easily supposed: the cap- 
tive was set free, and all the happiness 
that love, friendship, al^d duty could con- 
fer on each, was united." 

In this manner I would attempt to 
amuse my daughter ; but she listened with 
divided attention ; for her own misfortunes 
engrossed all the pity she once had for 
those of another, and nothing gave her 
ease, In company she dreaded contempt ; 
and in solitude she only found" anxiety^ 
Such was the color of her wretchedness, 
when we received certain information that 
Mr. Thornhill was going to be married to 
Miss Wilmot, for whom I always suspect- 
ed he had a real passion, though he took 
every opportunity before me to express 
his contempt both of her person and for- 
tune. This news only servlcl to increase 
poor Olivia's afflictions ;' such a flagrant 
breach of fidelity was more than her coyr 
age could support. I was resolved, how 
ever, to get more certain inform ation,> and 
to defeat, if possible, the completion of 
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bis designs, by sendios: mj son to eld Mr. 
Wilmot's with instructions to know the 
truth of the report, and to dehver Miss 
Wilmot a letter, intimating Mr. Thorn* 
hill's conduct in mj family. My son went 
in pursuance of my directions, and in 
three days returned, assuring us of the 
truth of the account; but that he had 
found it impossible to dehyer the letter, 
which he was therefore obliged to leare, 
as Mr. Thornhill and Miss Wilmot were 
visiting round the country. They were 
to be married, he said, in a few days, hav- 
ing appeared together at church the Sun- 
day before he was there, in great splendor, 
the bride attended by six young ladies, 
and he by as many gentlemen. Their ap* 
proacbing nuptials filled the whole coun- 
try with rejoicing ; and they usually rode 
out together in the grandest equipage that 
• had been seen for many years. All the 
friends of both families, he said, were there, 
particularly the squire's uncle, ^r Wil- 
liam Thornhill, who bore so good a char- 
acter. He added that nothing but mirth 
and feasting were going forward ; that all 
the country 'praised the young bride's 
beauty, and th^ bridegroom's fine person ; 
and^iiat tfiey were immensely fond of each 
other ; cionclnding, that \ie could not help 
thinking Mr. Thornhill one of the nuwt 
happy men in the world. 
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* Why, let him if he can,' returned I : 
but, my son, observe this bed of straw and 
unsheltering roof, those mouldering walls 
and humid floor ; my wretched body thus 
disabled by fire, and my children weeping' 
round me for bread. You have come 
home, my child, to all this; yet here, ev« 
en here, you see a man that would not for 
a thousand worlds exchange situations. 
O, my children, if you could but learn to 
commune with your own hearts, and know 
what noble company you can make them, 
you would little regard the elegance and 
splendor of the worthless. Almost all men 
have been taught to call life a passage, and 
themselves the travellers. The similitude 
still may be improved when we observe 
that the good are joyful and serene, like 
travellers that are going toward home; 
the wicked but by intervals happy, like 
travellers that are going into exile.' 

My compassion for my daughter, over- 
powered by this new disaster, interrupted 
what I had further to observe, t bade 
her mother support her, and after a short 
time she recovered. She appeared from 
that time more calm, and I imagined had 
gained a new degree of ^solution; but 
appearances deceived me; for her tfaii* 
quillity was the languor of over-wrought re- 
sentment. A supply of provisions, chari- 
tably sent us by my kind parishioners. 
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seemed to diffuse new dieerfulness amonfj^ 
the rest of the familj ; nor was I displeafr* 
ed at seeing them once more sprightly 
and at ease. It would have been unjust 
to damp their satisfaction, merely to con- 
dole with resolute melancholy, or to bur- 
den them with a sadness they did not feel. 
Thus once more the tale went round and 
the song was demanded, and cheerfulness 
condescended to . hover round our little 
habitation. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

FVesh edUmitieM. 

The next morning the sun arose with 
peculiar warmth for the season ; so that 
we agreed to breakfast together on the 
honey-suckle bank : where, while we sat, 
my youngest' daughter, at my request, join 
ed her voice to the concert on the trees 
about us. It was in this place my poor 
Olivia first met her seducer, and every 
object served to recall her sadness. But 
that melancholy, which is excited by ob- 
jects of pleasure, or inspired by sounds of 
harmony, sooths the heart instead of cor- 
roding it. Her mother too, on thi's occsl- 
sioif, 4iplt a {^easinji^ distress, and wept, 
and loved her dau§Ser as before. * Do, 
my pretty Olivia,' cuied she, ' let us have 
that little melancholy air jox^r papa was 
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80 fond of: your sister Sophia has already 
obliged us. Do, child, it wifi please your 
old father.' She complied in a manner so 
exquisitely pathetic, as moved me. 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
.And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can sooth her melancholy f 
^ What art can wash her guill away f 

The only art htf guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom — is to die: 

As she was concluding the last stanza, 
to which an interruption in her voice from 
sorrow gave peculiar softness, the appear- 
ance of Mr. Thornhill's equipage at a dis- 
tance alarmed us all, but particularly in- 
creased the uneasiness of my eldest daugh- 
ter, who, desirous of shunning her betray- 
er, returned to the house with her sister. 
In a few minutes he was alighted from his 
chariot, and making up to the^place where 
I was still sitting, inquired afrer my health 
with his usual air of familiarity. *Sir,* 
replied I, 'your present assurance only 
serves to aggravate the baseness of your 
character ; and there was a time when I 
would have chastised your insolence, for 
presuming thus to appear before me. Bu'; 
now you are saf3 ; for age has cooled m/ 
passions, and my calling restrains them.' 

* I vow, my dear sir,' returned he, ' I am 
''mazed at all this ; nor can I understand 
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what it lorieaiis! I.hope jou don't think 
jncHir daughter's late excursion with me 
had any thing criminal in itr' 

'Go,' cried I, *thou art a wretch, a 
poor pitiable wretch, and every way a li- 
ar ; but your meanness secures you fr6m 
my anger ! Yet, sir, I am descended from 
a family that would not have borne 'this ! 
And so, thou vile thing, to gratify a mo- 
mentary passion, thou hast made one poor 
creature wretched for life, and polluted a 
family that had nothing but honor for their 
portion.' 

' If she or you,' returned he, ' are resolv- 
ed to be miserable, I cupnpt help it. But 
you may still be happy ; and whatever 
opinion you may have formed of me, you 
shall ever find me ready to contribute to 
it. We can marry her to another in a 
short time, and what is more, she may 
keep her lover beside f for I protest I shall 
ever continue to have a true regard for 
her.' 

- I found all my passions alarmed at this 
new degrading proposal ; for though the 
imind may often be calm under great inju- 
ries, little villany can at any time get with- 
in the soul, and sting it into rage. * Avoid 
my sight, thou reptile,' cried I, * nor con- 
tinue ' to insult me with thy presence. 
Were my brave son at home, he* would 
not suffer tl^s..; but I am old, and disabledi 
and every way uiidone.' 
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< I find,' cri«d he, ' you are bent upon 
obliging me to talk in a harsher manner 
than I intended. But as I have shown 
you what may be hoped from my friend* 
ship, it may not be improper to represent 
what may be the consequences of my re- 
sentment. My attorney, to whom your 
late bond has been transferred, threatens 
hard, nor do I know how to prevent the 
course of justice, except by paying the 
money myself; which, as I have been*' at 
some expenses lately, previous to my in- 
tended marriage, is not so easy to be done. 
And then my steward talks of driving for 
the rent : it is certain he knows his duty ; 
foi* I never trouble myself with affairs of 
that nature. Yet still I could wish to 
serve you, and even to have you and your 
daughter present at my marriage, which 
is shortly to be solemnized with Miss 
Wilmot: it is even the request of my 
charming Arabella herself, whom I hope 
you will not refuse.' 

'Mr. Thornhill,' replied I; 'hear me* 
once for all : as to your marriage with any 
but my daughter, that I never will consent^ 
to ; and though your friendship could raise 
me to a throne, or your resentment sink 
me^ to the grave, yet would I despise both. 
Thou hast once wofully, irreparably de« 
ceived me. I reposed my heart upon thy 
honor, and have found its baseness. Ne? 
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er more, therefore, expect frieDdship from 
me. Go, and possess what fortune has 
given thee, heautj, riches, health, and 
pleasure. Go, and leave me to want, in- 
famy, disease, and sorrow. Yet humbled 
as I am, my heart shall • still vindicate its 
dignity, and though thou hast my forgive- 
ness, thou shalt ever have my contempt.' 

• If so,' returned he, * depend on it you 
shall feel the effects of this insolence, and 
we shall shortly see which is the fittest ob- 
ject of scorn, you or I.' Upon which he 
departed abruptly. 

My wife and son, who were present at 
this . interview, seemed terrified with the 
Apprehension. My daughters also finding 
that he was gone, came out to he inform- 
ed of the result of our conference, which, 
when known, alarmed them not less than 
the rest. But as to myself, I disiregarded 
the utmost stretcl^ of his malevolence : he 
had already struck the blow, and no^ I 
sVood prepared to repel every new effort ; 
like one of those instruments used in the 
art of war, which, however thrown, still 
presents a point to receive the enemy. 

We soon, however, found that he had 
not threatened in vain ; for the very next 
morning his steward came to demand my 
annual rent, which by the train of acci- 
cfents aireftdy related, I was unable to pay. 

The consequence of my incapacity was, 

N 



the gr&ye.' ' Afj dear futher^' retiuriieil' be^ 

* I hqpe there is still spmething . that vriU 
give you an interval of satisfactte&i for I 
have a letter from; my brother George.* 

* What of. him> child V interrupted I ;• 
' does he know our. misery 1 I hope my 
boy is exempt from any part of what his 
wretched family suffers.' . ', Yes, sir,' re- 
turned he, ' he is perfectly cheerful and 
happy. His letter brings nothing but good 
news ; he is the favorite of hia Qolonejt, 
who promises to procure him the very next 
lieutenancy that b^jCtmes vacant 1' 

' And are you suire of all this V cried 
my wife; ^are you sure that nothing ill has 
befallen my boy 7! * JN^Qthing indeed, mad- 
4im,' returned my son ; * you shall see the 
letter, which will give you the highest 
pleasure ; and if any thing can procure 
y<^u comfort, I am sure that will. 'But 
are you sure,' still repea^ted she, > that the 
letter is from himself, s^nd that he is really 
so happy V \ Yes, n^dam,' replied he, 
' it is certainly his, and he will one day be 
the credit and the support of- our family !' 
'Then I thank jprovidej^e,^' cr^d she, 
' that ,niy las); letter to him na#jiiiscarried. 
Yes, my dear,' continue4ikhe, turning to 
ine^, ' I will now confess, that though the 
hand of. Heaven is sore upon us in other 
instances, it h^ beei^ favorable here. By 
the lai^t le^tfr I wrote mytsoi^, which was 
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in the bitteriKess of langer^ I desired him^ 
upon bis mother's blessing, and if he had 
the heart of a man, to see justice done h^ 
father and sister, and avenge our cause* 
But thanks be to Him that directs all 
^ing^ it has miscarried, and I am at rest.' 
f WomaA,' cried I, *thou hast dcme very 
ill ; and at another tisie my reproaches 
might have been more severe. Oh ! what 
a 'tremendous gulf hast thou escaped, that 
would have buried, both thee an4 him in 
endless rnin. Providence, indeed, has 
here been kinder to us than we to our- 
selves. It has reserved that son to be the 
father and protector of my children when 
I shall be away. How unjustly did I ccm- 
plaia of being stripped of every cwnfort, 
when stiU I hear that he is happy and in* 
sensible of our afflictions ; still kept in re* 
serve to support bis widowed mother, and 
to protect his brothers and sisters. Bttt 
what sisters has he left ? he has no sisters 
npw ; they are all gone, robbed from nie, 
and I em undone.' * Father,' interrupted 
mj son, 'I beg you will give me leave to 
read his letter, I know it will please yoc!.' 
Upon which, with my permission, he read 
as follows : 

« 

Honored Sir, 

I have cajyed off my imagination a fern 
moments from thepieasafes tbat surround 
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me, to fix it upon objects that are flrtill 
more pleasing, the dear little fireside at 
home. My fancy draws that harmleaa 
group as listening to every line of this tvith 
great composure. I view those faces with 
delight which nerer felt the defSVmin^ 
hand of ambition Or distress ! But what- 
ever your happiness may be at home, I am 
sure it will be some addition to it, to hear 
that I am perfectly pleased with my situ- 
ation, add every way happy here. 

Our regiment is countermanded, and is 
not to leave the kingdom ; the colonel, 
who professes himself my friend, takes me 
with him to all companies where he is ac- 
quainted, and after my first visit, I gener- 
ally find myself received with increatsed 
respect upon repeating it. I danced last 
night with lady G - ■■ , and could I forget 
you know whom^ I might perhaps be sue* 
cessful. But it is my fate still t6 remem- 
ber others, while I am myself forgotten by 
most of my absent friends ; ^ and in this 
number, I fear, sir, that I must consider 
you ; for I have long expected the pleas^ 
ure of a letter from home to no purpose. 
Olivia, and 'Sophia too, promised to write, 
but seem to have forgotten me. Tell them 
I am this moment in a most violent passion 
with them : yet still, I know not how, 
though I want to bluster a little, my heart 
is . respondent ooiy to softer emotions* 
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Then tell them, sir, that after all, I lore 
thetn afFectionately ; and be assured of 
xhy ever remaining 

Your dutiful Sdxi. 

^ In all our miseries,': cried I, *what 
thanks haveire not to return, that one at 
least' of our family is exempted from what 
vre suffer. Heaven be his guard, and 
keep my boy thus happy to be the support 
of his widowed mother, and the Jhther of 
these two babes, whiih is all the patrimo* 
xiy I can now ; bequeath him. May he 
keep their innocence from the temptations 
of want, and be their conductor in the 
paths. of honor.' 

' I had scarce said these words, when a 
noise, like that of a tumult, seen?ed to pro- 
ceed from the prison below ; it died away 
soon aftev, and a- clanking of fetters was 
heard along the passage that led to my 
apartment. The keeper of the prison en- 
tered, holding a man all bloody, wounded, 
and fettered with the heaviest irons. I 
looked with compassion - on the wretch as 
he approached me, but with horror when I 
found it was my own ison. * My George ! 
My George !v and do I behold thee thus ? 
Wounded! Fettered! I» this thy happi^ 
pess ! Is this the manner you return to 
mel O that liiis sight could break ray 
beart at once and let me die !' < Wh«f>Bt 
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flirt is your fartitode T' returned my son 
with an intrepid yoice. 'I must suffer; 
nay life is forfeited, and let thenij take it.' 

1 tried to reatrain my passion for a fbw 
minutes in silence, but I thought I should 
die with the efibrt. * O my boy, ray heart 
weeps to behold thee thus, and I cannot, 
cannot help it. In the moment that I 
thought thee blest, and prayed for thy 
safety, to behold tliee thus again \ Chain- 
ed, wounded. And yet the death of the 
you,tbful is happy. But I am xajd, a very 
old raan, and have lived to see this day ; 
to see my children ail untimely falling 
about me, while I continue a wretched sur- 
vivor in the midst of ruin! May all the 
curses that ever sunk a soul fall heavy up- 
on the murderer of my children. May he 
Uvc, like me, to see — ^ 

' Hold, sir,' replied my son, ' or I shall 
blush for thee. How, sir, forgetful of your 
age, your holy calling, thus to arrogate 
the justice of heaven, and fling hose cors- 
es jupward that must soon descend to 
crush thy own gray head with destruction ! 
No, sir, let it be your eare now to fit me 
foif that vile death I must shortly suffer, 
to arm me with hope and resolution, to 
give me courage to drink of that bitterness 
which must shortly be my portion.' 

^ My child, you must not die : I am sure 
n&«fie<ice' of thine can deserve so vile e 
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punishment. My Geor^ Gould never be 
gnilty of ai»y crime to make his ano0istorti 
ashanhfed of him.' ' « 

- * Mine, sir,' returned my son, * is, I fear^ 
an unpardonable one. When I received 
my mother's letter * from home, I immedi^ 
ateiy came down, determined to punish 
tbe betrayer of our honor, and sent him^ 
aa order to meet me, which he answered 
not in person, but by despatching lour of 
hik domestics to seize me^ I wounded one 
who first assatdted me, and I fear, despe- 
rately ; but tlie rest made me their prison- 
er. The coward is determined to put the 
law in execution against me ; the proo& 
are undeniable ; I have sent a challenge, 
and as I am the first transgressor upon 
the statute, I 'see no hopes of pardon. But 
you have often charmed me with your les- 
sons of fortitude ; let me now, sir, find 
them in your example.' 

^ And, my son, you shall find them. I 
am now raised above this world, and all 
tile pleasures it can produce. From this 
moment I break from my hea/'t all the ties 
that held it down to earth, and will prepare 
to fit us both for eternity; Yes, my son, I 
will point out the way, and my soul shall 
guide yours in the ascent, ^t we will take 
OB? flight together. I now see and am: 
convinced you can expect no pardon here, 
and I can only exhort yxftt to deek it at 
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that greatest tribunal where we both shall- 
shorUj answer. But let us not be nig^ 
gardly in our exhortation, but let all ovir 
fellow prisoners have a share : good gaol- 
er, let them be permitted to stand here« 
while I attempt to improve them.' Thus 
saving, I made an effort to rise from mj 
straw, but wanted strength, and was able 
only to recline against the wall. The pri»- 
oners assembled according to my direc- 
tions, for thev loved to hear my counsel:, 
my son and his* mother supported me on 
either side ; I looked and saw that none 
were wanting, and then addressed them 
with the following exhortation. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

L 

The Bqwd dealings of Providence demoneirated uriU^ 
regard to the happy and the miserable here below. 
That from fAe nature of pleasure and pain, the 
wretched mtut be repaid the balance qf tjieir euffkr-' 
ings in the l\fe hereafter, 

'My friends, my children, and fellow 
snff^rers-^ When I reflect on the distribur 
tioa of good and evil here below, I find 
tbat much has been given man to.epjoy, 
yet atiU more to suffer. Though we should 
ex.aminf3 the whole world, we shall not 
find one man so happy as to have nothing 
left to wish for.; but we daily see thou* 
«and8 whQ hy miicide show us theyhav« 
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nothing left to hope. In this life then, it 
appears that we cannot be entirely blest; 
but yet we may be completely miserahie*' 
^ -Why man should thus feel pain-f— why 
our wretchedness should be requisite in 

.the formation of. univer^al felicityr— why, 

. when all other systems are xiihd& perfect 
b||the perfection of their subordinate parts, 
the great system should require for its per^ 
faction, parts that are not only subordjtnate 
to others, but imperfect in themselves,--*- 

, these are questions that never can be ex 
plained, and might be uselesli if known. 

, In this subject, Providence has thought 
fit to elude our curiosity, satisfied with 

.granting jts motives to consolation. 

In this situation, man has called in the 
friendly assistance of philosophy ; and 
Heaven, seeing the incapacity of that to 
console him, has given him the aid of re- 
ligion* The consolations of philosophy 
mre very amusing, but often faUacious» It 
teils us thatj life is filled with comforts, if we 
will but enjoy them ; and on the. other 
.hpmd, that though we unavoidably haw 
miseriea here, life is short, ^nd they wiU 
soon be over. Thus do these consolations 
jdestroy each other: for if liie is* a-]^laoe 
of comfort, its shortness must be. misery ; 
'and if it be long, our griefs are protracted. 
Tl^us pbilosopSiy is weak; but reUgion 
comforts in a higher strain. Man is hem* 
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it tells: us« fitting up his mind, ftad prepar* 
ing it For another ai>ode. When the g'ood 
man learee the bodj) and is all a ^orious 
mind^ he will find' he has been making 
himself a heaven of happiness here ; while 
the wretch that has-been maimed and con- 
taminated' by his vices, shrinks from hk 
body with terror, and finds that he has #n- 
ticipated ' the vengeance of heaves ^ To 
religion, then^ we must hold in every cir- 
cumstance of life) for our truest comfort : 
for if already ^e are happy, it is a pleas- 
ure to think we can make that happiness 
unending; and if we are miserable, it is 
very consoling to think that there is a 
place of rest. Thus to the fortunate, re- 
ligion holds out a continuance of bhss; to 
the wretched, a change from pain. 

But though religion is very kind to all 
men, it has promised peculiar rewards to 
the unhappy: the sick, the ncdked, the 
houseless, the heavy laden, and the prison- 
er, have ever most' frequent promises in 
our sacred law. The Author of our reli- 
gion everywhere profi^sses himself the 
wretch's friend, and unlike the false ones 
of this wqrl<^, bestows all his caresses ap- 
on the forlorn. The unthinking have cen- 
sured this as partiality, as a preference 
without merit to deserve it. But they net* 
er reflect that it is not in the power even 
of heaven itself to make the offer of un» 
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jeeoliu^ feiicity as great a gift to thc[ happf 
a0 to the miserable. To the firsts etemi^ 
%jis bat a single blessiDg^ since at most it 
but increcks^ wliat* thej already possess. 
To the latter, it is" a double advantage ; 
for it. diminishes their pain here, and re- 
wv^ards them with bearealiy b^iss hereafter. 
< Bjut Providenoe is in atiother feffped 
kinder to the poor than the rich ; fdr as^ it 
tims Qoakes the life afler death more dedir*' 
able, so it smooths the passage there* 
The wm^tched hav« had a long familiarity 
with erery face of terror. The man of 
sorrow lays iiimself quietly down, without 
pKMsessions to regret, and with few ties to 
stop his departure : he feelis only nature's 
pang ill the £nal separation, and this is no 
way greater tlian he has often fainted un^ 
der before ; £or after a certain degree of 
pain, every new breach that death « opens 
ia the constitution^ nature kindly covers 
with insensibility. 

Thus Providence has given the wretch- 
ed two advantages over the happy in this 
lil^, greater felicity in dying, and in heav^ 
en all that superiority of pleasnre which 
arises from contrasted enjoyyieiit. And 
tibis superiority^ my friends, is no small 
advaatage, and seefns to be one of the 
pleasures of the poor man in the parable $= 
iot though he was already in heaven, and 
fidt all the fixtures it ciMild give^ yet ir 
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was meotknied as an addition to his liap» 
piness, that he had once been wretched^ 
and now was comforted ; that he had 
known what it was to be miserable, and 
now felt what it was to be happy. 

Thus, my friends, you see religion does 
what philosophy <eould never do ; it shovi^ 
the equal deaUipgs of heaven to the happy 
and the unhappy, and levels all human 
enjoyments to nearly the same standard. 
It gives to both rich and poor the same 
happiness hereafter, and equal hopes to 
aspire after it ; but if the rich have the ad- 
vantage of enjoying pleasure here, the 
poor will have the endless satisfaction of 
knowing what it wad once to be niiiseral^ley 
whe^i crowned with endless ifelicity bereaf* 
ter ; and even though thid should; foe called a 
small advantage, yet being an etemal one, 
it must make up by duration what the tem^ 
poral happiness of the great may have ex» 
ceeded by intenseness. . . 

These are therefbre the «onlsolations 
whiph the wretched have peculiar to them- 
selves, and ien which they are above the 
rest of mankind ; in other respects they 
arcibelow them. They • who would know 
the.nsiseries of the poor, mustsee life and 
module it. To declaim on the temporal 
ad-v^n^ages they enjoy, is -only repeating 
what ,none ^ithier believe or practise.' The 
men wlv^'have the necessariea of liviag art 
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BOt poor, and they who want theift must 
he miserable. No vain efforts of a refined 
• imagination can sdotfa the wants of nature, 
can give elastic sweetness to the dank va« 
*por of a dungeon, or ease to the throb- 
bin gs of a broken heart. Let the philosd- 
^|iher firom his couch of softness tell us we 
can resist all these. Alas ! the effort by 
which we resist them is still the greatest 
pain ! Death is slight, and any man may 
«ust€un it ; but torments are dreadful, and 
these na man can eiidure. 

To us then, my frieiJds, the promises of 
happiness in • heaven should be peculiarly 
dear; for if our reward be in this life 
alone, we are then indeed of all men 
the' most miseretble. When I look round 
these gloomy walls, made to terrify, as 
well as to confine us ; this light that only 
serves to show the horrors of the place ; 
those shackles that tyranny hots impgsed, 
or crime made necessary ; when I 'survey 
these emaciated looks, and hear those 
groans, Q my friends, -what a glorious ex- 
change would heaven be for these 1 To fiy 
through regions unconfined a's air, to bask 
in the sunshine* of eternal bliss, to carol 
over endless hynins <^ pt^se, to have no 
master to threaten or insult us, but the 
form of Goodness himself for ever in our 
eyes ; when I think of these things, death 
becomes the messenger of very glad ti« 
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dings'; when I think of these things, 
sharpest arrow hecomes the staff of my 
support ; when I *think of these thixi^ 
what is there in hfe worth having 7 wkai 
that shouM not be spurned away ? Kings in 
their palaces -should groan forsuoh advan- 
tages ; but we, humbled as we are, shoiiid 
yearn for them. 

And shall these things be oars 1 Ours 
they will certainly be, if we but try for 
them ; and what is a comfort, we are sJiiit 
out from many temptations that would re- 
tard our pursuit. Only let us try for them, 
and they will certainly be ours ; and woat 
is still a comfort, shortly too ; for if we 
1oo]l back on past life^ it appears but a 
yery short span, and whatever we may 
think of the rest of life, it will yet be found 
of less duration ; as we grow older, the 
days seem to grow shorter, and our inti- 
macy with time ever lessens the percep- 
tion of his -stay. Then let us take comfort 
now, for we shall soon be at our journey's 
end ; we shall soon lay down the heavy 
bu£den laid by heaven upon us ; and 
though death, the only friend of ths 
wretched, for a little while mocks the wea- 
ry traveller with the view, and, like his 
horizon, still flies before him, yet thetioM 
will certainly and shortly^come, when ws 
shall cease from our toil ; when the luxu* 
rious great ones «f the world shall no 



._j 
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m&m.tretidvm' to tlie earth ; when we ehaU 
tbiiik with pleasure on our sufferings be- 
low ; when we ahali be surrounded with 
all our friends, ar siieh as deserved our 
friendship ; when our bhss shall be unut 
terabla^ and stiUj ta crown all, unending^. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

MappietptotpeisU begin to apptar. Let tw be injUx 
ibUj aiui/bfl^e v^ut \mt change in owrfanor. 

When I had l^nsiinftshed, and my aa- 
dienee was ^ retired, the gaoler, who was 
Que of the most humane of bis profession, 
hoped I would not be displeased, as what 
be did was but his duty, obserying that he 
must be obliged to remove my son into a 
stronger oell, hut that he should be per- 
mitted to visit me ev^ry morning. I 
thanked him for his clemency, and grasp- 
ing my boy's hand, bade him fai'^well, ani 
be<mindfol of the great duty that was be« 
fore him. 

1 again, therefore, laid me down» and 
one of my little ones sat by my bed-side 
reading, when Mr, Jenkioson entering, in^* 
foirmed me that there was news of my 
daughter ;, for that she was seen by a per- 
son about two hours befo^, in a strange 
gentleman's company, and that they ha^ 
stopped at a neighboring village for re* 
freshment, and seemed as if returning to 
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mations sever d times^ upon wfaleh, Mnth a 
Terj loud voice, he^ftde the posCiliion 
stop; but tfiQ boy -took no notice^ but 
drove on with still -greater speed. I n^w 
thought he could never cNrertake us, wliea 
in less thtfn a minute I saw Mr. Burcfaell 
come running up bj the side of the horses, 
and with one blow knock the postillion to 
the ground. The horses, when he wifs 
fallen, soon stopped of themselves, and the 
ruffian stepping out, with oaths and mena- 
ces, drew his sword, and ordered him at 
his peril to retire ; but Mr. Biirch^l run- 
ning up, shivered his sword to pieces, and 
then pursued him for neat a quarter of a 
mile ; but he made 'his escape. I ifvas at 
this time come Out myself, willing to assist 
my deliverer; b<it he sbon returned to me 
in triumph. The postillion, who was le- 
covered, was going to make hi& escape 
too ; but Mr. Bttrchell ordered him at his 
peril to mount again, and drive baek to 
town. Finding it impossiblcf to resist, ^ 
reluctantly comphed, though the wound 
he had received seemed to me at Jeast to 
be dangerous^ He continued to complain 
of the pain as We drove along, so that he 
at last excited Mr. BuFehell's compassion, 
who at my re<}uest exchanged him fot 
aiiother at an inn where ^e called on our 
return.' • ' . 

- •WAcoibe, then,*. cri«id I, 'my child; 



«&d'/tb6m f ' {all8(nt deliver^rr a thou- 
sand welcoi *. Though our cheer is but 
iwrFetched, yet our hearts are ready to re^- 
eeive you. And bow, Mr. Burchell, ai 
you have delivered my girl, if you think 
'b«r a recompense, she i* yoUk's ; if yo<i 
-ean stoop to an alliance with a family so 
poor' as mine, take her, obtain her consent, 
as I' know yoti have her heart, and you 
^ave mine. And let me tell you, sir, that 
I give jrou no small treasure ; she has 
teen celebrated for beauty, it is true, but 
that is not my meaning, I give you up a 
treasure in her mind.* 

••But, I suppose, sir,' cried Mr. Bur- 
chell, * that you are apprised of my circum- 
stances, and of my incapacity to support 
her as she deserves?' 

•y your present objection,' 'replied I, 
^'bef meant as an evasion of my offer, I de- 
Jsfist ; but I know no man so worthy of hei* 
as you ; and if I couM give her thousands, 
and thousands sought her from me, yet 
my honest brave Burchell should be my 
dearest choice.' * 

' To all this his silence alone seemed to 
give a mortifying refusal ; and without the 
least reply to my offer, he demanded if vfe 
could not be furnished with refreshments 
from the faext inn ; to which being answer- 
ed in the affirmative, he ordered them to 
send in the best dixmer that could 4)e pro- 
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Tided, upon aiush sh^^rt notice. He bejipofce 

also a dozen o^ their best winei and som^ 
cordials for me ; adding, with a smile, that 
he would stretch a Jittle for once, 9^nd 
thoQgh in a prison? asserted be was nevet 
beUcr disposed to be n^erry. The waiter 
sooa made bis appearance with prepara^. 
tions for dinner; a table was ieut us bj 
the gaoler, who seemed remarkably assidu- 
ous ; the wioe was dispo$ed in order, and 
two well c|ressed dishes . were brougbt ia» 
My daughter had not yet heard of her 
poor brother's melancholy situation, and 
we all seemed unwilling to damp her 
cheerfulness by the relation* But it was 
in vain that I attempted to appear clieer- 
ful ; the circumstances of my unfortunate 
son broke through all efforts to dissemble; 
so that I was at last obliged to damp our 
mirth by relating his misfortttnes,^and 
wishing that he might be pertnitted to 
share with ua in this little intfirval of sat^ 
isfaction. After my. guests were recover- 
ed from the consternation my account had 
produced, I requested also that Mr. Jen- 
kinson, a fellow prisonei', might he admit- 
ted, and, the gaoler granted my request 
with an air of unusual submission. The 
ciai:iking of my son's irons was no sooner 
heard along the passage, than his sister 
ran impatiently to meet him ; while Mr, 
NBurch4l> in the mean time, asked me if 

t 
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ttij eon's name was George ; to which re- 
pljing in the affirmative, he still continued 
silent. Afi soon as my boy entered the 
room, I could perceive he regarded Mr- 
Burchell with a Ipok of astonishment ai)d 
reverence. . ' Come on,' cried I, * my son ; 
though we are fallen very low, yet Frovi-. 
dence has been pleas<ed to grant us some 
small relaxation from pain. , Thy sister is 
restored to us, and/there is hei deliverer : 
to. that brave man it isjthat 1 am indebted 
for yet having a daughter ; givjc him, myj 
boy, the hand of friendship ; he deserves 
our warmest gratitude.' 

My son seemed all this while regardle^Sf ' 
of what I said, and still co&tinued fixed at 
a respectful distance. ' My dear brother,' 
cried his sister, * why don't you thank my 
good deliverer ? the brave should ever love 
each other.' 

He still continued his silence and aston- 
ishment, till our guest at last perceived 
himself to be known, and assuming all his 
native dignity, desired my son to come 
forward. Never before had I i^en any 
thing so truly majestit^ as the air he. as- 
sumed on this occasion. The greatest ob* 
ject in the univerde, says a certain philosf 
opher,\i8 a good man struggling AVith-ad-* 
versity ; yet there is a still greater, which 
is the good man that comes to relieve it. 
After he had i«gaijfJ(Bd mjson for some 
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time with a superior air, 'I again find* 
said he, * unthinking boy, that the same 
crime — ' But here he was interrupted by 
one of the gaoler's servants, who came to 
inform us that a person of distinction, 
who had driven into town with a chariot 
and several attendants, sent his respects to 
the gentleman that was with us, and beg- 
ged to know when he should think proper 
to be waited upon. ' Bid the fellow wait,* 
cried our guest, * till I shall have leisure 
to receive him ;' and then turning to riiy 
son, * I again find, sir,* proceeded he, * that 
you are guilty of the sanife offence for 
which you once had my reproof, and for 
which the^aw is now preparing its justest 
punishments. You imagine, perhaps, that 
a contempt for your own life, gives you a 
right to take that of another : but where, 
sir, is the difference between a duellist 
who hazards a life of no value, and the 
murderer who acts with greater security ? 
Is it any diminution of the gam«'«ter*s 
fraud when he alleges that he has staked a 
counter V 

* Alas, sir,' cried I, * whoever you are, 
pity the poor misguided creature ; for 
what he has done was in obtedience to a 
deluded mother, who in the bitterness of 
her resentment required him upon her 
blessing to avenge her quarrel. Here, sir 
is the letter, wfa»^h will serv^ to convince 
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jndiiiOChermiprudeiEK^, and dhlKiiish. hut 

H^ took the letter, and iiast%'. read. it< 
o«9^. f This^* says het * thdugh.not a per^ . 
feet excuse, is $uch a palliajtlon of his faulty . 
as inducer me to fargtv^ him. And nov^ 
sir,' continiied he, kindly taking my son 
by. the liand, ' I see you are surprised at 
fuptdiag ii^e>feiere;^ but I have oftea visited 
prisons' upctn oecasiooe less interesting. . 
I am now come to see jnsti<^ done a wor*-* 
thy. man, &r whoiu I have the most sin- 
cere esteem- I haV0 long been a dis^is- 
ed spectator of thy ^father's benevolence. 
I have at his • little dtvelling enjoyed re- 
spect uncontominated by flattery, and have 
received that hc^ppiness which oovirta could 
not -give, from the amusing jsimplicitj^ 
round bis fireside. My nephew has b6en 
apprised of my intentuo^s of coming here, 
and I find is arrived : it would be wrong*' 
ing him and you ta condemn him without . 
examination: if there be <injuty, there 
shall be redress ; and this I may say,with^. 
out boastings tjljiat non^> h^Ve eveir. taoEed. 
the ii^Hstiqe of Sir WiUia^ Th<Nmhill.' 

. We. now found the personage whom we 
had so Ipng entertain^ as a harmless, 
aipusing c<»npanioti, yras no. other thaa 
the celebrated Sir William Thornhill, to- 
whose virtues and similarities scarce amy 
i^ere s^raqgers. Thp pooriMr.' Qurc^belL; 



was iii readhy a man of lall^ fbrtane' attd 
great interest, to whom sen&tes listelied^ 
with applause, and whom party heani with 
conrictioB ; whd was the- friend of l|is 
country, but loyal to hiB king. Mypobt 
wife,- 1 recollecting- her former familiari^, 
seemed to shrink with apprehension ; fiit 
Sophia, wjio a £dw moments before thought 
him her o^n, now percemngtDle immense 
distasee to which he was removed by for- 
taiie, was unable to conceal her tears. 

* Ah, siri' cried my ' wife with a piteous 
aspect, 'bow is it possible that I can ever 
have your forgiveftesst; the slights you re- 
ceived frlm me the last timelhadthe hon- 
or of seeing you at our bouse, and tiie 
jokes which I audaciously threw out-^ 
these, sir,' I fear, can never be forgiveti.* 

' My dear good lady,' retunied he witli 
a smile, 'if you had your joke, I had my 
answer : I'll leave it to' all the company if 
mine were not as^ good*«s yours^ To say 
the truth, I know nobody whom I aln dis- 
posed tO'be angty with at present, btit the 
fillowi who so fri^hl9ed my little girl here. 
I had not'^^ven tiiiie to examine the raifCal's 
person sb^as to describe him in an adver- 
tkementw- Can y6u tell nils, Sophia, my 
dear,* whether yoti shotild know him 
again ?* 

'indeed, sii*,' r^ptifed she, * I can*t be 
pbBitive^ i yet now I recollect hb had ii 
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litt^ mark oyer one of his ejehrowa.^ * I 
adk pardon, madam,' interrupted Jdnkii>« 
sdd, xViio was by, * bat be b*> good as 'to in- 
form me if the fellow wore his own red 
hair 1' «Yes, I think' so,' cried Sophia. 
* And< did yottr honor j'^^continued he, turn- 
ing to Sir William, 'observe the length 
of his legs V *I can't be sure of their 
length,' cried the baronet, *but I am coii- 
viticed of tb^ir swiftness ; for he outran me; 
which is what I thought fciw men in^fae 
kingdom could do. * Please youf honor,' 
cried Jenkinson^ 'I know the man; it is 
certainly the same ; the best runner in 
England. He has beaten Pinirire of New-' 
castle; Timothy Basrtei* is his name; I: 
know him perfectly, and the very place of • 
his retfeat this moment.' If your bonof will ^ 
bid Mr. Gaoler let two of his men go with 
me, I'll engage to produce him to you in 
an hour at furthest.' Upot^ this the gaol-' 
er was called, who instantly appearing,' 
Sir William demanded if he knew him. 
' Yes, please yottk* honor,' replied the gaol- 
er, * I know Sir William Thornhill well ; 
atni every body< that knows any thing of 
him, will desire to know more of him.' 
' ' "^fl^ll then,' said the baronet, .* my request 
is, that you will permit this nmn and twe 
of your servants to 'go on a message by 
mj authority, and as I am in the comfmis^ 
fion of the p9sace, I undertake to securo' 
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you.' ' ' Your pr<Hnise i» sizfficienti' roplted 
the Other, 'and you may at a minitte/s 
warning send them oYer England #irheii« 
ever your honor thinks fit.' 

In pursuance of tha gaoler's oo^piiancey 
Jenkcnson >wa9 despatched in search of 
Timothy Baxter, while we were amused 
with the asiuduity of our youngest boy Bill, 
who had just come in and climbed up to 
Sir, William's neck in order to kiss him. 
His/ mother was immediately going to 
chastise this fsuoailiarity, but the worthy 
man prevented her ; ^nd taking the child 
all ragged as he was, on his knee, ' What, 
Bill, you chubby rogue^* cried he, * do. you 
remember your old friend Burchell ? and 
Dick,, too, my honest veteran, are you 
here 1 you shall find I have not forgf^t you.* 
So sa3ring, he gave each a large piece of 
gingerbread, which the poor fellows eat 
very heartily, as they had got that morn- 
ing but a very scanty breakfast, 

We now sat down to dinner, which was 
almr^^t cold ; but previously, my arm still 
continuing painful, Sir William wrote a 
prescription^ for he had made the study 
of physic his amusement, ahd was mofo 
than moderately skilled in the profession - 
this beii]^ senli to an apothecary who lived 
is the place, my arm was dressed, and I 
found, almost instantaneous relief- : We 
were waited upoo at 'dinner by. the gaoled* 
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fatiBselfy.who was willing to do our guest 
aUr the. boDor in his • power. But before 
w» had well dined, another message was 
bnoiigbt from his nephew, de^riAg permis' 
sioB to appear, in order to vindicate his 
innocence and honor ; with which request 
the baronet complied, and' desired Mr. 
ThocnliUl.to be introduced. . 



CHAPTER XXXI. \ 

Former benevoUnc^ now ntpaid with wu/epeeUd in* 

Urest. 

Mr. Thornhill made his entrance with a 
smile, which he seldom wanted, and was 
. going to embrace his uncle, which the oth- 
er repulsed with an air of disdain. * No 
fawning, sir, at present,' cried the baronet, 
with'aflook of severity, *the only way to 
my heart is by the road of • honor ; but here 
I see only complicated instances of false- 
hood, cowardice, and oppression. How. is 
it, sir, that this poor man, for whom you 
professed a- friendship, is used thus hard- 
ly 1 his daughter vilely seduced, as .a re- 
compense for his hospitality, and he him- 
self thrown into priison, perhaps but for 
resenting the insult 1 His &c^ too, whom 
you feared to face as a man •' 

* Is it possible^ sir,' interrupted his 
nephew, ' that my uncle could object that 
as a crime which his repeated instructionji 
alone have persuaded me to avoid V 
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« Tour rebuke,' cried Sir WiUiam, *i8 
ju6t ; you have acted in this instance pra« 
dently and well, though not quite an your 
father would have done : iny brother iii« 
deed was the soul of honor ; but thoii-^yes, 
you have acted in this instance perfectly 
right, and it has my warmest appfobalion.' 
' ' And I hope,' said his nepA^w, Ubattli^ 
rest of pay conduct will not be found to de- 
serve censure. I appeared, sir, with^ this 
gentleman's daughter at some places of 
public amusement ; thus, what was levity, 
scandal called by a harsher name. I watt* 
ed on hw father in person, willing to clear 
the thing to his satisfaction, and he re*- 
ceived^me only with insult and abuse. As ' 
for the rest, with regard to hii^ being here, 
my attorney and steward can * best inform 
you, as I commit the management of bust* 
ness entirely to them^ , If he has contract^ 
ed debts and is unwilling or even unaMe 
to^ pay them, it is their business to proceed 
in this knanner, and I see.no hardship or 
injustice in pursuing the meet legal means 
of redress.' 

* If this,' cried Sir Williatn, * be as you 
have stated it, there is nothing unpardona- 
ble in your otffence ; and though your con- 
duct might have been more generous in 
not suffering this gentleman to be oppress* 
ed by subordinate tyranny, yet it has been 
atleeusrt equitable.' 



, * .' H« caimot oontradiet a siiifgle particu- 

' lar,' replied the squire; 'I defy him to do 

'90, and; several' of my seryanta are ready 

;:to attaint whit I say. Thud, sir,'contin- 

* aed he» fiodisg that J. was silent, for in 
' fact I could not contradict him, ' thus^ sir, 
. my own innoeeiu^ is vindieated ; but 

though at your entreaty I am ready to for- 
give this gentleman evetj other offence, 
yet his attempts to lesson me in your es- 
>toeD^ excite a resentment that I cannot 
.govern. And this loo- at a time when his 
son was actually preparing to take awci^ 
my Ufe; this, I say, was such guilt, that I 
am, determined to let the law take its 
course. I have here the chaUenge that 
was sent me, and two witnesses to prove 
it ; one of my servants has been wounded 

• dangerously ; and even though my uncle 
. himself should dissuade me, v^hich I know 

he will not, yet I will see public justice 
dona, and he shall suffer for it.' 

' Thou monster,' cried my wife, * hast 

. thou not had vengeance enough ^ already, 
but must my poor boy feel thy* cruelty 1 
I hope that good Sir William will protect 
us, for my son is as innocent as a child ; 

^ I am sure he is, and never did harm to 

n^n.' « 

'Madam,' replied the good man, *your 

wishes for his safety are not greater than 

mine ; but I am sorry to find his guilt too 
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plain ; and if my ne^ew perrists — ^ 9kit 
the appearance of Jenkinson, and the 
gaoler's two servants now called off our 
attention, who entered hauling in a- tali 
ma;), yerj genteelly dressedy and answer- 
ing the description already given of the 
ruffian who had carried off mj daoghter. 
'Here/ cried Jenkinson, pnlling htm in, 
* here we hare him ; and if ever there was 
a candidate for Tyburn, this is one.' 

The moment Mr. Thornhill pereeived 
the prisoner, and Jenkinson^ who had him 
in custody, he seemed to shrink back with 
terror. His face became pal^ with con- 
scious guilt, and he would hare with- 
drawn ; but Jenkinson, who perceived his 
design, stopped him. *What, squire,* 
cried he, ' are you ashamed of your two 
old acquaintances, Jenkinson and Baxter ? 
Biit this is the way that all great men for- 
get their friends, though I am resolved we 
will not forget you. Our prisoner, plea«e 
your honor,' .continued he, turning to Sir 
William, * has already confessed all. This 
is the gentleman reported to be so danger- 
ously wounded ; he declares that it was Mr. 
Thornhill who first put him upon this af- 
fair ; that he gave him the clothes he now 
wears, to appear like a gentleman, and 
furnished him with the post-chaise. The 
plan was laid between them that he should 
ca jry off the young lady to a place of safe- 



vlf^ <md tkat there l«e sbould tbrealen and 
.terrify .her; bxA Bl|'. Thornhiil was to 
. come in, in the mean time, as - if bj ab(ii- 
>!dentf to her rescae,- and that their should 
'£gbt awhile, and-then he was to run off, 
l»y; which Mr. Thornhiil would hiave tfhe 
. better opportunity of ^Bing her affections 
himself under the character of her defen- 
.der.' 
' Sir. Willianj > remembered the coat to 
have been frequently worn^by bis nephew ; 
>and all the rest the prisoned himself con- 
firmed bv a more cireuinstanlial account ; 
eoncluding, that Mr. Thornhiil had ofltdn 
. declared to him that he was in love with 
hoth sisters at the same tittie. 
- * Hearens P» cried Sir William, ' what a 
9riper have I beea fosteringin my bosom ! 
'And so fond of public justice too as he 
seemed to be. Bat he shall *have it; se- 
cure him, Mr. Gaoler — yet hold, I fear 
there is not legal evidence to detain him. 

Upon this, Mr. Thornhiil, with the ut- 
most humility, entr'eated th^t two siuch 
-abandoned wretches might not be ad&it- 
ted a-s' evidences against him, but that his 
servants should be examined. *Your ser- 
vants !' replied Sir William,^—' wretch, call 
them yours no longer: but come, let us 
hear what those fallows have to say ; let 
his butler be called.' 
, When-.* the butler was introduced, he 



soon perceived hj Ma fbtaiM msoBter'f 
looks, that all his power waa now over* 

-•Tell me,' cried Sir William stemiy, 
< have jou ever seen your maeter, and tfaat 
fellow dressed up in his. dothes, in .com- 
pany together 1* ! Yes, please four hon- 
or,' cried the butler, ' a thousand tiixies : 
he was the man Ibat alwa3rs turou^t ^ him 
his ladies.' ' How !' interrupted ytxang 

, Mr. Thornbill, * thia .to my face I' * Yes,' 

■ replied the butlArt ' or to any man's face. 
To tell you a truth, Master Thomhill, I 

. never either loved yoii or liked you, and I 
don't care if I tell you now «^. piece of my' 
mind.' *Now th^n,'. cried Jenkinson, 
'tell his honor whether you know any 
thing of me.' * I can't say,' replied the butjy 
ler, ' that I knpw much good of ypu. THP 
night that gentleman's daughter was delu- 
ded to our house, you were one of them* 
* So then,' cried Sir William, « I find you 
have brought a very fine witnefis. to provie 
your inno/^ence ; thou stain to humanity I 
to associate with such wretches! But,* 
(continuing his examination,) ' you tell me, 
Mr. Butler, that this was the person who 
brought him this old gentleman's daugh- 
ter?' *No, please your honor,' replied 
the butler, ' he did not bring her, for the 
squire himself undertook that business; 
but he brought the priest that pretended 
tp marry them.' ,*It is but top true,'. 
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cried Jenkinson ; * I cannot deny it ; that 
i¥as the employment assigned me, and I 
eonfess it to my confusion.' 

' Good heavc^ns !' exclaimed the haro*- 

net, • how every new discovery of his vil- 

lany alarms me* All his guilt is now too 

plain ; and I find his present prosecution 

was.dictated by tyranny, cowardice, *and 

revenge. At my request, Mr. Gaoler, set 

this young officer, now your prisoner, free, 

and trust to me for the ebnsequences. I'll 

make it my business to set the afiair in a 

proper light to my friend the magistrate 

who has cQinmitted him. But where is 

the unfortunate young lady herself? let 

her appear to confront this wretch ; I long 

to know by what arts he has seduced her. 

EJntreat her to come in. Where is she V 

* Ah, sir,' said I, * tliat question stings 
me to the heart; I was once indeed hap- 
py in a daughter ; but her miseries ' 

Another interruption here prevteted me ; 
for who should make her appearance but 
Miss Arabella Wilmot, who wa9 next day 
to be married to Mr. Thornhill. Nothing 
^could equal her surprise at seeing Sir Wil- 
liam and his nephew here before her ; for 
her arrival was quite accidental. It hap- 
pened that she and the old gentleman her 
father were passing through the town, on 
their way to her aunt's, who had insisted 

that her nuptials with Mr. Thornhill should 

R 
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be conautnmated at her house ; b«t stop- 
ping for refreshment, they put up at as 
inn at the other end of the town. It vras 
there from the window that the yonng la- 
dy happened to obsenre one of my little 
boys playing in the street, and instantly 
sending a footman to bring the child to 
her«, she learned from him some acooant 
of our misfortunes ; but was still kept ig- 
norant of young Af r. Thornhill's being* the 
cause. Though ifer father made several 
remonstrances on the impropriety af go- 
ing to a prison to" visit us, yet they were 
ineffectual ; she desired the ^hild to con- 
duct her, which he did ; and it was thus 
she surprised us at a juncture so unexpect- 
ed. 

Nor can I go on, without a reflection 
on those accidental meetings, which, 
though they happen every day, seldom 
excite our surprise but on some extraordi- 
narv occasion. To what a furtuitons con- 
currence do we not owe every pleasure 
and convenience of our lives ! How many 
seeming accidents must unfie before we 
can be clothed or fed. The peasant must 
be disposed to labor, the shower must fall, 
the wind fill the merchant's sail, or num- 
bers must want the usual supply. 

We all continued silent for some mm« 
Htes, while my charming pupil, which was 
the name I generally gave this young la- 
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dy« united in her looks compassion and 
astonishment, winch gave new finishings 
to her beaut J* > Indeed, mj dear Mr. 
Tbornhill,' cried she to the squire, who 
she supposed was come here to succour 
and not to oppress^ us, 'I take 'it a little 
unkindly that jou'shoidd come here ^vith- 
out me, or never inform me of the situa- 
tion, of a family so dear to us both: you 
know I should take as much pleasure in 
contributing to the relief of my reveren'd 
old master here, whom I shall ever esteem, 
as you can. But I find that, like your un- 
cle, you take a pleasure in doing good in 
secret.' 

* He find pleasure in doing good !' cried 
Sir William, interrupting her. *No, my 
dear, his pleasures are as. base as he is. 
You see in him, madam, as complete a 
villain as ever disgraced humanity. A 
wretch, 'who, after having deluded this 
poor man's daughter, after plotting against 
the innocence of her sister, has thrown the 
father into prison, and the eldest son into 
fetters, because he had courage to face her 
betrayer. And give me leave, madam, 
now to congratulate yqu upon an escape 
from the embraces of such a monster.' 

' O goodness,' cried the lovely girl, * how 
have I been deceived ! Mr. Thornhill in- 
formed me for certain, that this gentle- 
man's eldest son, Captain Primrose, wos 
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goBO off to America witlwhis new<*niarf'ied 
lady.' 

^ My sweet mise,' cried my wife, ' he has 
told you nothing but falsehoods. My son 
Qeorge never left the kingdom, nor ever 
was married. Thou^ you have forsaken 
him, > he has always loved you too well to 
think of any body else ; and I have heard 
him say he would die a bachelor £6r your 
sake.' She then proceeded to expatiate 
upon the sincerity of her son's passion ; she 
set his duel with Mr. Thbrnhill in a prop- 
er light ; from thence she made a rapid 
digression to the squire's debaucheries, his 
pretended marriages, and ended with a 
most insulting picture of his cowardice. * 
' Good heavens !' cried Miss Wilmot, 
' how very near have I been to the brink 
of ruin ! But how great is my pleasure to 
have, escaped it ! Ten thousand falsehoods 
has this gentleman told me. He had at 
last art enough to persuade me that my 
prooiise to the only man I esteemed was 
no longer binding, since he had been un- 
faithful. By his falsehoods I was taught 
to detest one equally brave and generouA.' 
By this time my son was freed from the 
encumbrances of justice, as the person sup- 
posed to be wounded was detected to be 
an im poster. Mr. Jenkinson also, who 
had acted as his valet de chambre, had 
dressed up his hair, and furnished him with 
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vrbe^ver was necessary to make a gen* 
teel appearance. As "he entered, he made 
Miss Wilmot a modest and distant bow, 
for he was not as yet acquainted with the 
change wliich the eloquence of his mother 
had wrought in his fator. But no decorums 
eould restrain the impatience of his Hush- 
ing mistress to be forgiyen. Her tears, 
her looks, all contributed to discover the 
real sensations of her heart, for baring 
forgotten her former promise, and having 
suffered herself to be deluded by an im-* 
postor* My son appeared amaztd at her 
condescension, and could scarce believe it 
real. ' Sure, madam,' cried he, ^ this is but 
delusion ! I can never have merited this ! 
To be blest thus is to be too happy.' 
' No, sir,' replied she, ^ I have been de- 
ceived, basely deceived, else nothing could 
have ever made me unjust to my promise. 
You know my friendship, you have long 
known it ; but forget what I have done ; 
and as you once had my warmest vows of 
constancy, you shall now have them re- 
peated ; and be assured, that if your Ara- 
bella cannot be yours, she shall never be 
another's.' * And no other's you shall be,' 
cried Sir William, * if I have any influence 
with your father.' 

This hint was sufficient for my son Mo- 
ses, who immediately flew to the inn where 
the old gentleman was, to inform him of 
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every circumstance that had happened 
But in the mean time,^the squire, perceiv- 
ing that he was on every side undone, 
now finding that no.hopes were left from 
flattery or diseimulfttion, concluded that 
his wisest way wop Id he to turn and face 
his jPUrsuers. Thus/laying aside all 
shame, he appeared the open hardy vil- 
lain. ' I find then,' cried he, * that I am 
toexpect no justice here ; but I am resolved 
it shall be done me. You shall know, sir,' 
turning to Sir William, ' I am no longer a 
poor dependant upon your, favors. I scorn 
them. Nothing can keep Miss WilmotV 
fortune from me, which, I thank her fa- 
ther's assiduity, is pretty large. The ar- 
ticles, and a bond for her fortune, are 
signed, and safe in my possession. It was 
her fortune, not her. person, that induced 
me to wish for this match ; and possessed 
of the one, let who will take the other.* 

This was an alarming blow. Sir Wil- 
liam was sensible of the justice of his 
claims, for he had been instrumental in 
drawing up the marriage articles himself. 
Miss WilmOt, therefore, perceiving that 
her fortune was irretrievaWly lost, turning 
to my son, she asked if the loss of fortune 
could lessen her value to him. ' Though 
fortune,' said she, ' is out of tny power, at 
least I have my hand to give.' 

* And that, madam,' cried her real lover 
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iniked all that you eVer had to give; 
at Iteast all that I ever thought worth the 
aEeceptance. And I now protest, 1117 Ara- 
bella, your want of >fortune this moment 
increases my pleasure, as it serves to con-* 
vince my sweet giiJ of my sincerity.' 

Mr. Wilmot nolkr entering, he seemed 
not a little pleased at the danger his 
daughter had jusif escaped, and readily 
oonsented to a dissolution of the match. 
But finding that her fortune, which was 
secured to Mr. Thornhill by bond, would 
not be given up, nothitag could exceed his 
disappointment. He now saw tl^at his mon- 
ey must all go tO' enrich one who bad no 
fortune of his own. He could bear his be- 
ing a rascal, but to want an equivalent ta 
his daughter's fortune, was wormwood. 
He sat therefore, for some minutes, em- 
ployed, in the ^ost mortifying speculation^ 
till Sir William attempted to lessen his 
anxiety. ' I must confess, sir,' cried he, 
'that your present disappointment does 
not entirely displease me. Your imm^Be- 
rate passion for wealth is now justly pftin* 
ished. But though the young lady cannot 
be rich, she has still a competence suffi- 
cient to give content. Here you see an 
honest young soldier, who is willing to 
take her without fortune ; they hatrc long 
loved each other ; and for the friendship I 
bear his father^ Biy interest shall not be 
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wanting in his. promotion. Leare^ then, 
that ambition which disappoints y<»tt, and 
for onoe admit that happiness which courts 
your acceptance.' ^ 

* Sir William/ replied the old gentleman, 

* be assured I never jet forced her inclina- 
tions; nor will I now. If she still contin- 
ues to love this young gentleman, let her 
have him with all ray heart. There ifl 
still, thank heaven, some fortune left, and 
your promise will make it something more. 
Only let my old friend here' (meaning me) 

* ffive me a promise of settling six thou- 
sand pounds upon my girl, if ever he 
should come to his fortune, and I am 
ready this night to be the first to join them 
together.' 

As it now remained with me to make 
the young couple happy, I readily gave a 
promise of making the settlement he re- 
quired, which, from one who had such lit- 
tle expectations as I, was no great fi&vor. 
We had now therefore the satisfaction of 
seeing them fly into each other's arms in a 
transport. * After all my misfortunes,' 
cried my son George, ' to be thus reward- 
ed ! Sure this is more than I could ever 
have presumed to hope for. To be pos* 
sessed of all that is good, and after such 
an interval of pain ! My warmest wishes 
could never rise ^o high !' * Yes, my 
George,' returned his lovely bhde, * now 
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let Ihe wretch take my fc»rtune ; since you 
are happj without it, so am I. O what 
an exchange hare I made from the basest 
of men to the dearest, best ! Let him en-> 
joy our fortune, I' can now be happy even 
in indigence.* * And I promise you,' cried 
the squire, with a malicious grin, * that I 
shall be very happy with what you de- 
spise.' ' Hold, hold, sir,' cried Jenkinson, 
' there are two words to that bargain. As 
for that lady's fortune, sir, you shall never 
touch a single stiver of it. Pray, your 
honor,' continued he to Sir William, 'can 
the squire have this lady's fortune i{%e 
be married to another V *' How can you 
make such a simple demand V replied the 
baronet ; ' undoubtedly he cannot.' * I am 
sorry for that,' cried Jenkinson, ' for as 
this gentleman and I ha^ been old fellow 
sporters, I have a friendship for him. But 
I must declare, well as. I love him, that 
his contract is not worth a tobacco-stopper, 
for he is married already.' ' You lie like 
^a rascal,' returned the squire, who seemed 
roused by this insult ; *I never was legally 
married to any woman.' 'Indeed, beg* 
ging your honor's . pardon,' replied the 
other, 'you wer^; and I hope you will 
show a proper return of friendship to your 
own honest Jenkinson, who brings you a 
wife; and if the company restrain their 
cariosity a few minutes, they shall see her* 
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80 saying, he went off with his usucd ce* 
lerity, and left us all unable to form anj 
probable conjecture as to his design. * A j, 
let him go/ cried the squire ; * whatever 
else I may have done, I defy him there. 
I am too old now to be frightened with 
squibs.' 

'*I am surprised,' said the baronet, 
' what the fellow can intend by this. 
Some low piece of humor, I suppose.' 
' Perhaps, sir,' repUed I, ' he may have a 
more serious meaning. For when we re- 
flect on the various schemes this gentle* 
dAi^ has laid to seduce innocence, perhaps 
one, more artful than the res£, has been 
found able to deceive him. When we 
consider what numbers he has ruined, liow 
many parents now feel with anguish the 
infamy and the contamination which be 
has brought into their families, it would 

not surprise me if some one of them 

Amazement ! Do I see my lost daughter ! 
Do I hold her ! It is, it is my life, my hap- 
piness. I thought thee lost, my Olivia, 
yet still I hold thee, — and still thou shalt 
live to bless me.' The warmest trans- 
ports of the fondest lover were not greater 
than mine when I saw him introduce my 
child, and held my daughter in my arms, 
whose silence only spoke her rapturesi 
* And art thou returned to me, my darling, 
cried I, ' to be mj eomfort in age V 
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^ Tliat she is/ ccied Jenlunson, * and 
make much of her, for she is your own 
honorable child, and as ^onest a woman 
as any in the whole room, let the other be 
who she will. And as for you, squire, as 
sure as you stand there,' this young lady 
is your lawful wedded wife. And to con- 
vince you that I speak nothing but the 
truth, here is the license by which you 
were married together.' So saying, he 
put the license into the baronet's^ hands, 
who read it, and found it perfect in every 
respect. ' And now, gentlemen,' continu- 
ed he, ' I find you are surprised at all thi^ ; 
but a few words will explain the difficulty. 
That there squire of renown, for whom I 
have a great friendship, (but that's be- 
tween ourselves,) has often employed me 
in doing odd httle things for him. Among 
the rest he commissioned me to procure 
him a false Hcense, and a false priest, in 
order to deceive this young lady. But as 
I was very much his friend, what did I do 
but got a true license, and a true priest, 
and married them both as fast as the cloth 
could make them. Perhaps you'll think 
it was generosity that made me do all this. 
But no. To my shame I confess it, my only 
design was to keep the license, and let the 
squire know that I could prove it upon him 
whenever 1 thought proper, and so make 
hitn come down whenever T wanted mon« 
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ey.' A burst of pleasure now seemed to fill 
the whole apartment; our joy reached eT- 
en to the commof room, where the pri9« 
oners themselves sympathized, 

And shook their chains 
In transport and rode harmony. 

Even Olivia's cheek seemed flushed with 
pleasure. To be thus restored to reputa- 
tion, to friends and fortune, at once, was 
a rapture sufficient to stop the progress of ' 
decay, and restore former health and vi- 
vacity. But perhaps among all there was 
not one who felt sincerer pleasure than I. 
Still holding the dear loved child in my 
arms, I asked my heart if these transports 
were not a delusion. * How could you,* 
cried I, turning to Mr. Jenkinson, ' how 
could you add to my miseries by the story 
of her death 1 But it matters not ; my 
pleasure at finding her again, is more than 
a recompense for the pain.' 

* As to yohr question,' replied Jenkin- 
son, ' that is easily answered. I thought 
the only probable means of freeing you 
* from prison, was by submitting to the 
squire, and consenting to his marriage with 
the other young lady. But these you had 
vowed never to grant while your daughter 
was living ; there was therefore no other 
method to bring things to bear, but by per* 
Buading you she was dead. I prevailed oi 
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your wife to join in the deceit, and we 
have not had a fit opportunity of undeceiv* 
ing you till now.' 

In the w]}ole assembly there now ap- 
peared only two fiaces-that did not glow 
with transport. Mr. ThornhiU's assurance 
had entirely forsaken him ; he now sew 
the gulf of infamy and want before him, 
and trembled to take the plunge. He 
therefore fell on his knees before his uncle, 
and in a voice of piercing misery implor- 
ed compassion. Sir William was going to 
spurn him away, but at my request he 
raised him, and after pausing a few mo- 
ments, *Thy vices, crimes, and ingrati 
tude,' cried he, ' deserve no tenderness , 
yet thou shall not be entirely forsaken ; a 
bare competence shall be supplied, to sup- 
port the wants of life, but not its follies. 
This young lady, thy wife, shall be put in 
possession of a third part of that fortune 
which once was thine, and from her ten- 
derness alone thou art to expect any ex- 
traordinary supplies for the future.' He 
was going to express his gratitude for such 
kindness in a set speech ; but the baronet 
prevented him, by bidding fiim not to ag- 
gravate his meanness, which was already 
too apparent. He ordered him at the 
same time to be gone, and from ail his 
former domestics to choose one, such as 
he should think proper, which was ulUhat 
should be granted to attend him. 
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As soon as he left us, Sir William po* 
litcly stepped up to his new niece with a 
smile, and wished her joy. His example 
was followed by Miss Wilmoj and her fa- 
ther; my wife too kissed her daughter 
with much affection, as, to use her own 
expression, she was now made an honest 
woman of. Sophia and Moses followed 
in turn, and even our benefactor Jenkin- 
son desired to be admitted to that honor. 
Our satisfaction seemed scarce capable of 
• increase. Sir William, whose greatest 
pleasure was in doing good, now looked 
round with a countenance open as the sun, 
and saw nothing but joy in the looks of 
all except my daughter Sophia, who, for 
some reason we could not comprehend, 
did not seem perfectly satisfied. * I think 
now,' cried he with a smile, * that all the 
company, except one or two, seem perfect- 
ly happy. There only remains an act of 
justice for me to do. You ave sensible, 
sir,' continued he, turning to me, ' of the 
obligations we both owe Mr. Jenkinscn. 
And it is but just we should both reward 
him for it. Miss Sophia will. I am sure, 
make him very happy, and he shall have 
from me five hundred pounds as her for- 
tune ; and upon this I am sure they can 
live very comfortably together. Come, 
Miss Sophia, what say you to this match 
of my making ? Will you have him !' 
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My poor gif-l seemed almost sinking into 
her mother's arms at the hideous proposal. 
' Have him, sir !' cried she, faintly ; * no, 
sir, never.' ' What,' cried he again, * not 
have Mr. Jenkinson, your benefactor, a 
handsome young fellow, with five hundred 
pounds, and good expectations !' ' I beg, 
sir,' returned she, scarce able to speak, 
' that you'll desist, and not make me so 
YQiy wretched.' * Was ever such obstina- 
cy known,' cried he again, * to refuse a 
man whom the family are under such ob- 
ligations to, who has preserved your sister, 
and who has five hundred pounds ! What, 

• not have him!' ' No, sir, never,' replied 
she angrily; *I'd sooner die first.' *If 
that be the case then,' cried he, *if you 
will not have him — I think I must have 
you myself,' And so saying, he caught 
her to his breast with ardor. 

* My loveliest, my most sensible of 
girls,' cried he, * how could you e^er think 
your own Burchell could deceive you, or 
that Sir William Thornhill could ever 
cease to admire a mistress that loved him 
for hi/nself alone ? I have for some years 
sought for a woman,' who, a stranger to 

* my fortune, could think that I had merit 
as a man. After having tried in vain, ev- 
en among the pert and ugly, how great at 
last must be my rapture to 'have made a 
conquest over such' sense and such heaven- 
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\j beau^tj.' Then turning to Jenkinson, 
• As I cannot, sir, part with this young la- 
dy myself, for she has taken a fancy to 
the cut of my face, all the recompense I 
can make is to give you her fortune, and 
you may call upon my steward tomorrow 
for five hundred pounds.* Thus we had 
all our compliments to repeat, and Lady 
Thornhill underwent the same roiind of 
ceremony that her sister had done before. 
In the mean time Sir William's gentleman 
appeared to tell us that the equipages 
were ready to oarry us to the inn, where 
every thing was prepared for our recep- 
tion. My wife and 1 led the van,* and left 
these gloomy mansions of sorrow. The 
generous baronet ordered forty pounds to 
be distributed among the prisoners ; and 
Mr. Wilmot, induced by his example, gave 
half that sum. We were received below 
by the shouts of the villagers, and I saw. I 
and shook by the hand two or three of my 
honest parishioners, who were among the 
number. They attended us to our inn, j 
where a sumptuous entertainment was pro- | 
vided, and coarser provisions distributed 
in great quantities among the populace. 

After supper, as my spirits were exhaust-* .^ 
ed by the alternation of pleasure and pain, 
which they had sustained during the day, 
I asked permission to withdraw, and leav- 
ing the company in the midst of their 
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mirth, as soon %a I found myself dlone* I 
poured out my heart in gratitude to the 
Giver of joy as well as sorrow, and theii 
. slept undisturbed till morning. 

CHAPTER XXXIL 

The Conelufion. 

The next morning, as soon as I awaked, 
I found my eldest &[on sitting at nSy bed- 
side, who came to increase my j^y with 
another turn of fortune in my favor* First 
having released me from the settlement 
that I had m^de the day before in his fa- 
vor, he let me know that my mer<?hant who 
had failed in town, was arrested at Ant- 
werp, and there had given up effects to a 
much greater amount than what was due 
to his creditors. My boy'^ generosity* 
pleased me almost as much as this unlook- 
ed-for good fortune. But I had some 
doubts whether I ought in justice to accept 
his offer. While I was pondering upon 
this, Sir WAiam entered the room, to 
whom I communicated my doubts. His 
opinion was, that as my son was already 
possessed of a very affluent fortune by his 
marriage, I might accept his offer without 
any hesitation. His busineig, however, 
was to inform me that as he Irad the night 
before sent for the licenses, and expected 
them every hour, he hoped that I would 
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not reftise mj assistance in making all tbt 
company happy that morning. A focvt- 
man entered while we. were speaking, to 
tell us that the messenger was returned ; 
and as I was by this time ready, I went 
down, where I found the whole company 
as merry as affluence and innocence could 
make them. However, as they were now 
preparing for a very solenm ceremony, 
their kughter entirely displeased me. I 
told them of the grave, becoming, and 
sublime deportment they should assume 
upon this mystical occasion, and read them 
two homilies and a thesis of my own com- 
posing, in order to prepare them. Yet 
they still seemed perfectly refractory and 
ungovernable. Even as we were going 
along to church, to which 1 led the way, 
all graFity had quite forsaken them, and ^ 
was often tempted to turn back in indig 
nation. In church a new dilemma arose, 
which promised no easy solution. This 
was, wiiich couple should be married first : 
my son's bride warmly insijfted, that Lady 
Thornhill (that was to be) should take the 
lead ; bat this the other refused with equal 
ardor, protesting she would not be guilty 
of such rudeness for the world. The ar- 
gument w^ supported for some time be- 
tween both with equal obstinacy and good 
breeding. But as I stood all this time 
with my book ready, I was at last quite 
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tired of the contest, and shutting it, * I 
perceive,' cried I, * that none of you have 
a mind to he married, and I thin]^ we 
might as well go hack again; for I sup- 
pose there will he no husines9 done here 
to-day.' This at once reduced them to 
reason. The haronet and his lady were 
j&rst married, and then mj son and his 
lovely partner. 

I had previously that morning given or- 
ders that a coach should he sent for my 
honest neighbor Flamhorough and his 
family, by which means, on our return to 
the inn, we had the pleasure of finding 
the two Miss Flamboroughs alighted be- 
fore us. Mr. Jenkinson gave his hand to 
the eldest, and my son Moses led up the 
other; (and I have since found that he 
has taken a real liking to the girl ; and 
my consent and bounty he' shall have 
whenever he thinks proper to demand 
them.) We were no sooner returned to 
the inn, but numbers of my parishioners, 
hearing of my success, came to congratu- 
late me; but among the rest were those 
who rose to rescue me, and whom I for- 
merly rebuked with such sharpness. I 
told the story to Sir William, my son-in- 
law, who went out and reproved them 
with great seventy; hut finding them 
quite disheartened by his harsh reproof* 
he gave them half a guinea a-piece te 
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drink bis health and raise their dejected 

spirits. 

Soon after this we were called to a yeij 
genteel entertainment, which was dresseli 
hj Mr. Tho/nhill*s cook. And it may not 
be improper to observe with respect to 
that gentleman, that he now resides in 
quality of companion at a relation's house, 
being very well liked, and seldom sitting 
at the side^table except when there is no 
room at the other; for they make no 
stranger of him. His time is pretty much 
taken up in keeping his relation, who is a 
little melancholy, in spirits, and in learnii^ 
to blow the French horn. My eldest 
daughter, however, still remembers him 
with regret; and she has even told me, 
though I make a great secret of it, that 
whei^he reforms she may be brought to 
relent. But to return, for I am not apt 
to digress thus, when we were to sit dowa 
to dinner our ceremonies were going to 
be renewed. The question was, whether 
my eldest daughter, as beings a matron, 
should not sit above the two young brides ; 
but the debate was cut short by my son 
George, who proposed that the company 
should sit indiscriminately, every gentle- 
man by his lady. This was received with 
great approbatioa by all, excepting my 
wife, who I could perceive was not per* 
fectly satisfied, as she had expected to 
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have the pleasure of sitting at the head of 
^ the ts^ble, and calving all the meat for all 
the company. But notwithstanding this, 
'' it is impossible to describe our good hu- 
* mor* I can't say whether we had more 
I wit among us now than usual ; but I am 
^ certain we had more laughing, which an- 
' swered the end- as well. One jest I par- 
' ticularly remember; old Mr. Wihnot 
' drinking to Moses, whose head was turn- 
ed another way, my son replied, 'Madam, 
JL thank you.' Upon which the old gentle- 
man, winking on the rest of the company, 
observed that he was thinking of his mis- 
tress. At which jest I. thought the two 
Miss Flamboroughs would die with laugh- 
ing. As soon as dinner was over, accord- 
ing to my old custom, I requested that the 
table might be taken away, to have the 
pleasure of seeing all my family assembled 
once more by a cheerful fireside. My two 
little ones sat upon each knee, the rest of 
the company by their partners. I had 
nothing n^w on this side of the grave to 
wish for ; all my cares were over ; my 
pleasure was unspeakable. It now only 
remained, that my gratitude in good for- 
tune should exceed my former submission 
in adversity. 

FINIS. 
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♦THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

ST GOLDSMITH. 



SwttST Auburn, loveliest village of the plains 
Where health and plenty cheered the laboring swail^ 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 
Seats of my youth, when every sport coula please^ 
How often have I loitere^o'er thy green, 
Where ^humble happiness endeared each scene j 
How often have I paused on every charm, 
The sheltered cot. the cultivated farm. 
The never-failing orook, the busy mill. 
The decent church that topped &e neighboring hUi, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneatii the shade, 
For talking age and youth^l converse made. 
How often have I blest the ^ming day. 
When toil remitting lent^te turn to play, 
And all the village ttainjffoia labor free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 
Wliile many a pastime circled in the shade, 
The young contending as the old surveyed *, 
And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground. 
And slei^ts of art and feats of strength, went round.' 
These were thy charms, sweet village, spbrts like these 
With sweet succession taught e'en toil to please : 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled 
Ko more the glassy brook reflects the day. 
But choked with sedges, works its weed^ way 3 
^ Sunk are &y bowers in shapeless ruin all, . 
And the long grass overtops the mouldering wall ; 
And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand. 
Far, far away tiiy children leave the land. 
' tU fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates^ ana men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade 3 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made } 
Bat a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed can never lie supplied. 
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A time thera was, ere England's griefs began. 
When eyery rood of ground maintained its man } 
For him lig^t laijor spread herwholesome stofe, 

' Just gave what life rec^ired, but gave no more j 
His best companions, innocence and health, 
And his best riches, igBOiance of wealth. 
But times are altered ;— where the hamlet rose. 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And every want to luxury allied, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Passed are those hours that plenty bade to blooi 
Those calm desires that aslfed but little room. 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful _ 
Lived in each look and brightened all the green. 
Here as I take my solitary rounds. 
Amidst the tangling walks, and ruined grounds. 
And many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawjthom grew. 
Remembrance ^akes with all ner busy train, 

^ Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 
In all my wanderings rouni4hi8 world of care, 
In all my griefs— and Godltesgiven my^share-*- 
I still had hop^s, my latest h^fl^rs to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to sift me down ; 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw. 
And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return— and die at home at last. 
How blest is he, who crowns, in shades like these 
A youth of labor with an age of ease ', 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 
And, since 'tis ♦ d to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wrenches, bom to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 
But on he moves to meet his latter epd, 
Angels around befriending virtue'p friend; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

^ And, all iiis prospects brightening to the last, 

^ His heaven commences ere the world be past 



Sweet was the somd^ when oft, at evenings cIom; 
Up yonde| hill the village mtmnar rose ; 
Tnere as 1 passed, with careless steps and slow, 
The miBgling notes came softened from below ; 
The swain, resppnsiye as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that ^bbled o'er the pool. 
The playM children just let loose from scnool, 
The watch-doe's yoicc that bayed the whisperinff win^ 
And the loud laugh, that spoke the vacant mind^ 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
AiDd filled each pausathe nightingale had made. . 
But now the sounds Of population fiul. 
No cheerfril murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 
No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, y 

But all the blooming flush of life is fled ; 
All but yon widowed solitary thing, 
That feebly bends beside the plasny spring ; 
She, wrfetched matron ! forced in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling crepes spread, 
To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn, 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn 5 
She only left of all t^ harmless train*, 
TTie sad historian of the pensive plain ! 

Near yon^^er copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 
There where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was, to all the country dear, 
And passing rich, with foVty pounds a year 5 
Remote from towns he Van his godly race, 
' Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power. 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
. More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train 5 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
. The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed x 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow 
And quite forgot their vices in their wo. 
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ThiM to relieve the wretched was hie pride. 

And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side. ^ 

But in bis duty firompt at every call, 

He watched imd wept, he prayed and felt for all | 

And, as a bird eacb fond endearment trjes, 

To tempt her new-fledged offspring to the skies. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to briditer worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed, where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 

The reverend champion stood. At his control 

Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 

Comfort came down the trembl^^wretch to iraise^ 

And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place ^ 

Truth from his lips prevailed wiui double sway. 

And fools who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With ready zeal each honest rustic ran ; 

E'en children followed with endearing wile. 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile. 

His ready smile a peirent's warmt1#expressed ; 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed. 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heitven : 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling' clouds are spread| 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon ptraggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, - 
There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe He was, and stem to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee^ 
At all his jokps, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when ne frowned 
Yet he was kind j oK if severe in anght. 
The love he bore to learning was in fault • 
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Yillage lU declared how much he knew : 
TwM certain he could write and cipher too ;. 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e'en the story ran that he could guage. 
In arguing too the parson owned his skill, 
For e'en though Vanquished, he could aivue still ; 
While words of learned length, and thundering sound, 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around 5 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could cafry all he knew. 
But past is all his fame : the very spot 
Where many a time h||biumphed is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn vff lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
Lpw lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspire^ 
Where gray-beard mirth and smiling toil retired ; 
Where village statesmen talked with looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlor splendors of that festive place i 
The white-washed wall, the nicely sandea floor. 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door ; 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chilled the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel, gay ; 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept fbr show, 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glistened in a row. 
Vain transitory splendors ! nor could all 
Retrieve the tottering mansion from its fall. 
Ah, let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
The simple pleasures of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 
Spontaneous joys, where natuire has its play, 
Tne soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With al| the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed. 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain 5 
And e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The hea*t,. distrusting, asks if this be joy. 

1 ' 
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Ye friendfl to truth, ye etatesmeii who survey ^^ 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 
'Tis yours to iudse how wide the limits sttnd 
Between a splendid and a happv land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted turn, 
And shouting folly hails them from her shore; 
Yet count oar gains : this wealth is but a name 
That leaves our usenil products still the same. 
Not so the loss ; the man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied 3 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robbed the neighboring fie^ of half their growlit 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies. 
As some fair female, unadorned and plain, 1 

Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplies. 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 
But when those charms arc past, (for charms are fhul,| 
When time advances, and when lovers fail. 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress ; — 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betrayed, 
In nature's simplest charms at first arrayed ; 
But, verging to decline, its splendors rise, 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 
While, scourged by famine^ from the smilinff luid 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save. 
The country blooms — a garden and a grave. 

Where then, ah where, shall poverl^ reside, 
^ To escape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to the city sped'-what waits him there 1 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combined ^ 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know, 
Extorted from his fellow creatures' wo. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the slickly tirade ; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pompe display 
There the black gibbet ^ooms beside the F&y* 
The dome where pleasure holds ilier midnight reign. 
Here, richly decked, admits the gorgeous train ; 
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'4'bmaltdoas grandeur crowds the blazing sq<iare, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches g^ore. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 
Sure these denote one universal joy ! 
Are these thy serious thoughts 1 Ah, turn thine eyei 
Where the poor houseless shivering ^male lies. 
She, once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distressed 3 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn t 
Now lost to all ; hej^ienos, her virtue*fled, 
, Kear her betrayer's^mr she lays her head: 
And pinched with c^BKnd shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, . 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel, and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 
E'en now, p6rh4ps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread ! 
Ah no ! to distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes^ between. 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmflrs to tneir wo. 
Far different there from all that charmed before. 
The various terrors of that horrid shore : 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing. 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; \ 

Those poisonoiirs fields with rank luxuriance crowned^ 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around j 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 
Alas ! what sorrows gloomed that parting day, 
That called them from their native walks away 3 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past. 
Hiing round the bowers,' and fondly looked their ]Ht| 
And took a losig farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like ttxea^ beyond the western main 5 
And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Returned and wept, and still returned to weep ! 
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From Goldsm%ih*8 TraveUer. 

Wherx'xr I roam, whatever realms to see, 
M7 heart nntravelled, fondly turns to thee y 
Still to my brother tarns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengtheninc chain. 
Perpetual blessings crown my earliest triend. 
Ana round his dwelling guardian saints attend ! 
^ Blett be that home where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair : 
Blest be those fea^Mjjvith simple plenty crowned^ 
Where all the rud^Hpnily around 
Smile- at the jests Vpianlu-that never fail, 
' Or sigh with pity at some' ibounifal tale ; 
Or pri^ss the bashfttl stranger to his food, 
Ana learn the luxury of doine good ! 
But me, not destined such delists to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent, and care,— 
Me fortune leads to ttaverse realms alone. 
And find no spet of all the world my own. 
£'en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And placed on high, abo^w||be storm's career, 
Look downward where a Vmdred realms appear. 
When thus creation's cUvms around comoine. 
Amidst the store, should thankless pride repine t 
Far wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all msoikind. 
Ye elitterine tovnis, with wealth aad splendor crowned^ 
Ye fields, >^ere summer spreads profusion round, 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale. 
Ye bending swains that dress the flowery vale. 
For me your tributary stores combine 5 
Creation's heir ! the world, the world is mine ! 
As some lone miser, visiting his store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still ; 
Thus to m^ breast alternate passions rise. 
Pleased with each gpod that Heaven to man sapplies 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fUl, 
To see the aoard of human bliss so small ; 
And ofl I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consigned. 
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Bat where to find that hs^piest spot below. 
Who can diipct mfhen all pretend to know t 
; The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 

, Boldly proclaims^ that happiest spot his own } 

Extols the treasuies of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of xevelry and ease. 
The naked negro, panting at the line. 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine ; 
Basks in the |^are, or stems the tepid ware. 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gaTe. 
Such is the patnot's boast, yjmm^eT we roam ; 
His first, best country, ever fl^Hhome. 
Nature, a mother kind alike iWR, 
Still grants her bliss at labor's earnest call. 

See where the Swiss tiieir stonny mansion tready 
And force a churksh soil for scanty bread : 
No Temal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May. 
I, Yet still e'en here content can spread a charm, 

[ Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 

I! Though poor the peasant's hut. his feast though raialV 

He sees his little lot the lot of all. 
Cheerful at mom he wai^n^irom short repose. 
Breathes the keen air, aoHcarols as he goes ; 
At night returning, every labor sped. 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed ; 

i Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 

His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze 3 
While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 
[ Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 

[ Ana haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 

|, With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

\ Dear is that cot to ^niich his soul conforms. 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the stcHrms } 
' And as a child, when scariag sounds molest, 

f Clings close and closer to the mother's breast, 

; So the loud torrent and the whirlwind's rotr 

I But bind him to hit native mountains more. 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned| 
pur own felicity we ntake or find : 
With secret course, which no loud storms amnji 
Glides the smooth csrrent of domestic joy. 
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